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ARE WE MAKING MORE HASTE? 


Of the prevalent misleading catchwords in 
education “acceleration” tops the list. Writers 
of articles on education, editors of great news- 
papers as well as the man in the street use it as 
a panacea for present ills and as the one sure-fire 
hope in educational advance. Many people ap- 
pear to believe that teachers generally have 
been loafing on the job and that their poor work 
has been shown up by wartime “acceleration.” 
If such a term is used at all, it should be ac- 
curately defined. Quite obviously, there is no 
increase of pace unless the distance covered is 
increased in a given time or the usual time re- 
duced with the distance remaining the same. 
Racing the horses oftener, i.e., omitting rest 
periods or vacations, doesn’t increase their speed 
even if the same amount of track is covered on 
earlier calendar days. 

Can a ten-hour course usually covered in a 
month be covered with equal result in ten con- 
secutive hours in a single day by “accelerating 
the program?” If not, where and how is true 
acceleration in learning produced? Usually it is 
produced by superior teaching, not merely by 
trick devices but by long-tested methods or 
proved new ones plus the driving-power of a rich 
personality. 

Real acceleration takes place when a student 


covers satisfactorily a four-year course in three 
years, mot using vacation time in summer. There 
is, quite evidently, no acceleration if the 
course is shortened by omissions of subject 
matter. Whether these should be made because 
the matter is valueless or because the time avail- 
able must be shortened, as in wartime, is another 
question. 

Generally speaking, there has been no 
“speed-up” in education the past two years, ex- 
cept in so far as war needs have provided a 
greater intensity of effort. Just as in new scien- 
tific discoveries lately, greater earnestness and 
pressure have produced real acceleration in 
learning; merely using more time out of a given 
calendar period may, in fact, have slowed down 
education, viewed as 4 lifetime or as a final 
result. 

Whether schools and colleges continue the 
four-term system after the war will depend no 
doubt, on the future objectives of education. We 
may pass into a period when a liberal education 
will not be valued, when men. will want only 
professional skill or accurate artisanship and 
will not treasure the cultural elements recog- 
nized in past ages. Then the ground to be cov- 
ered will be less. But the omission of either cul- 
ture or skills is not acceleration. 





THE TEACHER IN THE PERSPECTIVE OF PEACE 


By Harry A. Domincovich 
Editor’s Note: Mr. Domincovich is Head of the nen of — and Latin in Germantown Friends School, 


Germantown, Pa., Chairman of the Committee on 


nternational Relations of the National Council of Teachers of 


English, and representative of both the National Council and the Secondary Education Board on the Liaison Com- 


mittee for International Relations. 


I 

We are living in a period which prompts men 
to take account of where they have been and 
where they are going, and at this time none have 
better cause for studying their state than those 
who are engaged in education. 

If anyone undertook to label this a Teachers’ 
War, he would find ready to his hand a formid- 
able mass of evidence that education, good and 
bad, has counted heavily in preparing for the 
war and in keeping it going. For the period of 
preparing he would look at Hitler’s youth move- 
ment and all the other arrangements for indoc- 
trination which in two decades have perverted 
the soul of a people, at Mussolini’s Sons of the 


This article was published in The English Fournal for November, 1944. 


Wolf, not quite so successful in Italy, at Russia’s 
discipline of her boys and girls in social respon- 
sibility, at democracy’s teaching of the horror 
and futility of war. In the actual prosecution of 
the conflict the record is also impressive. Wit- 
nesses have told with what regularity and 
thoroughness the Axis countries, East and West, 
have closed or destroyed schools and universities 
at the outset of occupation, have exiled, im- 
prisoned, murdered teachers, and with what 
courage teachers and children like those of Nor- 
way have defied and thwarted the invaders.! 
He would notice how other nations including our 
own have called upon scientific and linguistic 
scholars for their services, how the colleges have 


} Arabic numbers refer to items in the brief bibliography at the end of this paper, often imporant beyond the idea noted, 
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been geared into the machine of war, how in the 
building of morale our government has turned 
to committees of educators drawn from national 
bodies, how Federal funds are engaged to finance 
college training for those who return from the 
war. It matters little, then, whether we fasten 
the name of teacher to the war; what is signifi- 
cant is that even the man in the street is con- 
scious of ideas as instruments for mustering a 
people, for guiding their arms, and directing 
their peace, and that in this consciousness the 
wielder of ideas has come into new prestige and 
responsibility. 

The teacher is now in much less danger of 
being told, as he was told last time by the peace- 
makers, that because of the pressure of other 
issues there is no opportunity to plan for educa- 
tion. Indeed, government here and abroad has 
encouraged educators to offer plans for the res- 
toration of schools and for revising programs of 
education in the interest of a durable peace. 
And in the United States, as the government 
agencies move to the task, they are inviting those 
interested in education to aid by interpreting 
their effort to lawmakers and to the public. 


II 


Members of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English and of the Secondary Education 
Board are entitled to a report of one group, in 
which their organizations have been represented. 
The Liaison Committee for International Rela- 
tions was formed early in 1943 at the instance 
of a conference on international affairs that met 
in Washington in February of that year. Each 
of some thirty national bodies in the field of 
education was invited to appoint to the new 
committee one or two delegates. From the be- 
ginning the Liaison Committee was careful not 
to bind the organizations which were repre- 
sented. Its purpose was to pool and examine 
proposals in the field of international education 
and, as they might win approval in the commit- 
tee, members were requested to pass along 
recommendations for whatever action the offi- 
cers of the several organizations might wish to 
take. Meetings of the Liaison Committee were 
regularly attended by observers from agencies 
of the Federal Government, such as the Division 
of Cultural Relations of the Department of 
State, the Office of Education, and the Office of 
the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, all 
of whom were concerned to find what those 
active in education had to advise on the impor- 
tant questions that faced the Government. 
Four meetings of the committee were held in 





Washington between March, 1943, and May, 
1944. In two other meetings the committee was 
joined by delegates who were recommended un- 
officially by various nations allied with us and 
who came as members of an International Edu- 
cation Assembly. The first Assembly met at 
Harper’s Ferry in September, 1943. Though 
again no action of the gathering could be bind- 
ing on any one, the four-day association of work- 
ers in a common cause developed more points 
of agreement than of disagreement, and the 
sessions ended in the approval of recommenda- 
tions in four major fields. 

The first of these recommendations, concern- 
ing an International Organization for Education 
and Cultural Development, had been before the 
Liaison Committee from the start. The com- 
mittee heard reports in its early meetings about 
efforts at cooperation following the former war, 
efforts that were weakened by lack of general 
interest and failure of funds. Today the example 
of the International Labor Office, most success- 
ful of all the agencies inaugurated at Geneva in 
1919, suggests that the way to permanent peace 
may be prepared through international units in 
each of a number of fields, such as money, labor, 
education, and health. At the right time these 
special groups, developed by people who are 
active in the respective fields, may take their 
place as part of an over-all political league or 
association. 

The three other proposals approved by the 
Harper’s Ferry Assembly of 1943 concerned re- 
construction of educational programs in the 
occupied countries, reconstruction of education 
in the Axis countries, and education for world 
citizenship. In their final form the proposals 
were printed in a pamphlet,” Education for In- 
ternational Security, along with names of the 
members of the Assembly and the organizations 
and countries represented. 

The second Assembly, held at Hood College, 
Frederick, Maryland, in June, 1944, adopted 
Principles of Education for a Free Society, also 
available in printed form.® 

Already there is evidence that ideas evolved 
at such meetings may bear fruit. Two months 
after the International Education Assembly of 
1943 met, Dean Grayson N. Kefauver, of Stan- 
ford University, Chairman of both the Liaison 
Committee and the Assembly, was appointed by 
the Department of State as Educational Con- 
sultant in the Division of Cultural Relations, 
and immediately upon his appointment he was 
sent with Dr. Ralph E. Turner, another staff 
member of the Division, to London to serve on 
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a committee with Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education; Archibald Mac- 
Leish, Librarian of Congress; Dean C. Mildred 
Thompson of Vassar; and Representative J. 
William Fulbright, formerly President of the 
University of Arkansas, Chairman. The com- 
mittee went as observers to a conference of 
Allied Ministers of Education, and was able to 
make acceptable suggestions for restoring at 
once school equipment in liberated areas and 
for a United Nations Office of Educational and 
Cultural Reconstruction. Though the sugges- 
tions were approved in the conference, they 
must still be ratified by the various nations. In 
the end they may lead to the establishment of 
an International Organization for Education and 
Cultural Development such as the Harper’s 
Ferry Assembly contemplated. 

The Department of State has allowed its 
representatives to report at meetings of the 
Liaison Committee the progress that has been 
made and to state the policy of the Department. 
It has issued various releases’ between Decem- 
ber, 1943 and May, 1944, all proving that an 
important arm of our Government is alert and 
active in promoting the revival of education. 
For some months the Department has requested 
Congress to authorize the same arrangements 
in other countries which have facilitated our 
program for Latin America. A bill drawn by 
Mr. Stettinius, now in the hands of Hon. Sol 
Bloom, Chairman of the House Committee on 
Foreign Relations, under the label H. R. 4324, 
must be brought to the floor of Congress and 
passed, or the plans of the State Department 
will move forward very feebly. The text of the 
bill is given in State Department release No. 64.5 


Ill 


Besides the Liaison Committee many other 
organizations have been active in the field of 
international education. One, the American 
Association for an International Office of Edu- 
cation (135 W. 44 Street, New York City), is 
devoting all its energy to spreading its single 
gospel among those outside of education. The 

S. Committee on Educational Reconstruc- 
tion, under the direction of Professor Reinhold 
Schairer, of New York University, has held 
several institutes for the study of the situation 
in Eastern Europe. The Council for Democracy 
(11 W. 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y.) issues 
frequent bulletins of information. The American 
Council of Education has a Committee of In- 
ternational Relations, as have the American Li- 
brary Association and the National Education 


Association, all supporting the work of the State 
Department. Most impressive group across the 
sea is England’s Joint Commission for Educa- 
tion in World Citizenship, with its London inter- 
national Assembly, going back to 1941 for its 
beginning and enjoying the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray, veteran internationalist.® 

But in all this nexus of organization no one 
places his main reliance on machinery of ad- 
ministration, curriculum, equipment. If the 
structure has any value at all, it serves merely 
as device to hearten and to unite in action those 
who have vision and will for the present need. 
The proposed office of International Education 
will flourish only if it has the study and support 
of those who know education by their daily 
practice of it. Through cooperating as labor 
and industry have cooperated in the Inter- 
national Labor Office during a quarter of a cen- 
tury, perhaps teachers will be better able to 
make headway in the spread of truth and the 
conquest of error. In a meaty essay on /ntel- 
lectual Cooperation: National and International" 
Dr. I. L. Kandel, long active for international 
understanding among scholars and teachers, re- 
affirms the thought that the teacher in the 
humblest classroom must carry a large share of 
the responsibility for world amelioration. 

Well, what besides getting in tune with these 
efforts shall the individual teacher do? In tense 
days like these his first impulse may be to rush 
madly off in all directions. But it is not hard to 
fix a few items: 

a. He may strengthen his association with fellow- 
teachers who are working to enhance the prestige 


of the profession and to secure public support for 
better schools. 


b. He may become more alert to community interests, 
working for justice in our social order and guiding 
his pupils to examine public questions with sincere 
desire to find the truth. 

c. He may work for racial tolerance in our own coun- 
try through study of contributions made by the 
various national strains among our people. 

d. He may get fresh light for the teaching of mechanics 
through study of the methods recently devised for 
teaching English to foreigners. 

e. He may enrich his work in literature by using the 
literature of other peoples in translation, teaching 


the kinship of men and the romance of their 
differences. 


All of these items have received attention, and 
several appear on the program of the section on 
International Relations at the Columbus con- 
vention of the National Council. But a mere 
list of tasks or areas is not enough. What mat- 
ters above all is the attitude we teachers take. 
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The leaders of Nazi Germany have shown what 
educational evangelism can do in an evil cause. 
Yet the children of darkness need not always be 
wiser than the children of light; Norway’s teach- 
ers under the heel of invasion gave the right 
answer in their address to their pupils: 


The teacher’s vocation is not only to give the chil- 
dren knowledge. He must also teach the children to 
believe in and desire that which is true and just. He 
is therefore unable to teach anything which is in con- 
flict with his conscience without betraying his calling. 
Any one who does so is committing a wrong both 
against the pupils whom he should lead and against 
himself. That, I promise you, I shall never do. I 
will never ask you to do anything which I consider to 
be wrong, nor will I teach you anything which in my 
opinion is not in accordance with the truth. As hith- 
erto, I will let my conscience be my guide, and I believe 
that I shall then be in agreement with the great ma- 
jority of people who have entrusted me with my edu- 
cational duties. 


The flame of such loyalty, kindled in war- 
time, may spread elsewhere, even after the con- 


flagration has passed. Something of its daring 
spirit is abroad today in other countries, both 
those which have suffered and those which are 
relatively free. At the end of one of the poems 
in her series American Reasons*, Bonaro W. 
Overstreet speaks of librarians and teachers as 

“people who carry the great tradition 

That is the light of the world . . . and as often as not, 

Forget the glory of what they have in their care.” 


Teachers are in no mood today to permit them- 
selves the luxury of such forgetfulness. 

“For, as surely as the earth turns, force and 
violence shall be the law; and wars of cataclys- 
mic destruction shall be the penalty; and blood 
and tears shall be the inheritance of that people 
who neglect to learn and to teach that the earth 
has grown smaller, that all men on it are funda- 
mentally alike, that no human being need now 
lack food or shelter, and that science has made it 
necessary for men to live at peace if they want 
to live at all.’ 
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COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING 
By Norman B. Nash? 


Summary of Address Delivered at the Symposium on Universal Military Training, Friday, De- 
cember 8th, at the Boston meeting of the New England Association of Schools and Colleges 


I 

Believing that the chief reliance of our coun- 
try for peace in the future lies not in what is 
called ‘adequate preparedness for war,” nor in a 
large Army and Navy whether volunteer or by 
conscription, but rather in taking a proper part 
in the establishment of a more just and more 
flexible international order, I regret that the 
question of universal military training has been 
raised at the present moment. Public attention 
should not be diverted from the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposal nor from the question whether or 
not our country is to join an international or- 
ganization and share responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international order and for peaceful 
change. It is regrettable that the proposal of 
universal military training should be taking the 
public mind off this prior question. Further- 
more, until we decide on the measure of our 
participation in an international organization 
and until we know what forces such participa- 
tion will require us to hold ready for the execu- 
tion of the decision of that organization, how 
can we tell what our need for an Army and Navy 
is? How can Congress act intelligently until this 
other major problem is decided? 

If we are to accept the figures for the Army 
and Navy presented to us by military, naval and 
political authorities, we shall apparently be 
obliged to provide several millions of men for 
the two Services. Conscription for a single year 
of even a million of the one and one-quarter 
million men in each age group will nowhere 
nearly meet the figures now being tossed about. 
To be sure, the War Department plan now set 
forth in the newspapers calls for no such figures. 
But will the figure the War Department is now 
said to propose come anywhere near meeting 
the need of the postwar period? How can any- 
body know until we see what the character of 
that period will be, and in what fashion the 
Armed Forces of the great nation are to be used 
in the work of the international organization? 
At any rate, if the huge Army and Navy program 
now advocated in some circles is accepted, one 
year of military service will nowhere nearly pro- 
vide the necessary manpower; two or three or 
even more years it appears would be necessary. 

Whatever the numbers needed, realistic mili- 


tary training cannot be given to an age group 
much younger than that at which young men 
are really fit for modern war. Only a training 
which reproduces much of the conditions and 
physical strain of actual war is really adequate 
as a preparation for modern combat. We have 
had much of drill and of instruction in the 
manual of arms on the drill ground or in an ar- 
mory. That is all very well for High School 
boys, but realistic military training demands a 
more mature group. The proposal to draft 
seventeen-year-old youths is therefore mistaken. 
Even the age of eighteen, at which our present 
draft liability begins and which is apparently 
advocated by the War Department at the pres- 
ent time, seems of very doubtful validity. The 
experience of France and Germany with the 
training of conscripts suggests that going below 
the age of twenty for training in days of peace 
involves either a very large proportion of ex- 
emptions of the less strong and mature, or a less 
than realistic training. It is significant that 
neither France nor Germany has ever lowered 
the age of liability for military service in peace 
times below the age of twenty. Even when Hitler 
took control of Germany the age for the training 
of conscripts remained at twenty, showing 
clearly the judgment of the German Army and 
of the Nazis themselves that youths below that 
age were not yet ready for real military experi- 
ence. 

In the last world war, the necessity of induct- 
ing nineteen and eighteen-year-olders was viewed 
as only a last resort. Even in the dark days of 
1918, Clemenceau refused to call out the eight- 
een-year-old class. It was notorious on the 
western front that units with a large proportion 
of soldiers under twenty were weak units. De- 
spite Secretary Stimson’s recent statement that 
young men of eighteen make exceptional soldiers, 
the experience of the last war runs to the con- 
trary. 

The draft age was lowered to eighteen in the 
United States so late in the year of 1918 that 
these youngest draftees never saw service. In 
our Civil War the northern armies had many 
soldiers of eighteen or even less, since boys were 
allowed to declare their age as eighteen and no 
questions were asked. The Surgeon General of 


1 The Rev. Norman B. Nash is Rector of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
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the Northern Army in a report of 1862 pro- 
tested against this policy, mi these too 
young soldiers were filling the hospitals and were 
proving a detriment to the fighting quality of 
the Army. He urged that the draft age be fixed 
at twenty, not at eighteen, and Congress heeded 
his judgment. The objection to putting the 
draft age so low is therefore not just a dislike of 
being defended by youths not yet out of their 
teens, it is based on widespread experience in 
many wars. 

A sound program of military training, even 
if it begins at eighteen, should take at that age 
only a small fraction of the total group, those 
exceptionally strong and mature. The rest 
should be postponed one or two or even three 
years. Such flexibility, involving high standards 
of examination and admission for the year of 
training, would also be from the educational 
point of view highly advisable since it would 
make it possible for a great many young men 
who are still pursuing their education to post- 
pone their military training until their twentieth 
or even their twenty-first year. From the educa- 
tional point of view the two best years for mili- 
tary training are those between High School and 
college, and after the completion of a college 
course. If the option were granted every young 
man to take his military training between his 
eighteenth and his twenty-second birthday ac- 
cording to his educational program, both educa- 
tion and the Armed Forces would be the gainers. 

Apparently the Navy can use more youths 
of seventeen and eighteen than the Army can. 
This would hold both for training and for war- 
time service. If, however, the age is fixed to 
suit the Navy’s rather than the Army’s need, 
the Navy is likely once more to skim the cream 
of American youth and the Army will suffer in 
the quality of its enlisted personnel even as it is 
suffering in the present war. It is unfair to the 
Army to continue any such policy, and the age 
for military training should be that which is 
suitable for the more strenuous service rather 
than the less strenuous. 


II 


Various programs for combining higher edu- 
cation with military training are being advo- 
cated at the present time. The mixture of edu- 
cation and military training on our campuses to- 
day, however, does not indicate that the con- 
tinuance of such a composite program in the 
days of peace is desirable. Even with the mo- 
tivation of wartime both education and training 
suffer from the mixture, and in peacetime I sub- 





mit that the consequences would be even more 
unfavorable. Let education be left to the edu- 
cators, and military training to the Army and 
Navy. Let us not try to merge them. 

Many of the older among us probably agreed 
with William James, who, in his famous article 
in McClure’s magazine in 1910, proposed “A 
Moral Equivalent of War.” His persuasive 
presentation of a program of national service 
for the young won wide assent among educators. 
At the present time this idea is being put forth 
in numerous quarters. President Roosevelt has 
advocated a year of service including some mili- 
tary training but by no means confined to that. 
The faculty of Oberlin College have put forth 
the most careful plan I have seen, covering four 
types of service. Military service is only one of 
three sub-types of one of the four! But such a 
program is hardly realistic if we are to need 
three-quarters of a million young men or more 
each year to undergo military training. This 
one sub-type would certainly swallow up all the 
rest of the program. Even if this were not the 
case, I doubt if many of us, considering what 
has happened to the program for the training of 
youths on the continent of Europe, are very en- 
thusiastic about establishing such training pro- 
grams in this country. For one, I should favor 
a program of strictly military or naval training, 
rather than the wider one, which is at first glance 
more attractive, but would, it is highly prob- 
able, open the way to a kind of indoctrination 
of our youth for which the European analogies 
present a more dismal future. 

A good deal has been made of the advantages 
that a program of military training would offer 
our young men. Some point out the need for real 
discipline, and believe the Army and Navy can 
provide it. Others, however, rightly consider 
self-discipline rather than military or naval dis- 
cipline the desirable training for adult life, and 
the readiness of some educators to resign to the 
Army and Navy the educational task of teach- 
ing proper discipline to our young men is de- 
plorable. Let not church and home and school 
pass the buck to the Army and Navy, resigning 
to them one of the greatest functions of educa- 
tion. All of us have been dismayed by the large 
proportion of young men who have proved unfit 
for military service, whether on physical or on 
psychoneurotic grounds. Some consider that 


the year of training is the cure for this deplor- 
able failure in physical education and medical 
care; but surely the true remedy is to be found, 
not by waiting until the young man is of mili- 
tary age, but by such improvement in medical 
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care and in our program of physical training and 
of emotional and intellectual guidance that by 
the time the military age is reached both body 
and mind are ready for the strenuous demands 
of the national service. We cannot cover up our 
educational failure by committing the whole 
problem to the Armed Forces. Surely we educa- 
tors are not ready to admit that we are incom- 
petent to improve our share of the guidance and 
training of the boys and youths of America, so 
that when they are old enough and mature 
enough for military training they are really 
ready to serve. 

I am opposed to rushing the decision on this 


important national question while most of our 
young men are in the Armed Forces and unable 
to contribute from their experience and judg- 
ment to the best settlement of the problem. Let 
us wait until the war is over, and then, with our 
international policy settled, let us consider seri- 
ously and slowly what our best policy in mili- 
tary training should be. Inasmuch as we shall 
have millions of experienced young soldiers and 
sailors, ready for service for a number of years 
if the need arrive, there is no need for haste in 
fixing that policy for the years to come. It is 
much to be hoped that Congress will take no 
action during its current session. 





COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE AFTER THE WAR' 
By Myron R. Williams 


One of the first questions confronting the 
79th Congress will be that of maintaining our 
armed services, after the end of hostilities in 
Europe and Asia, at greater strength than has 
hitherto seemed necessary in time of peace. At 
what strength? By what means? Is this the 
time for decision? These seem to be the major 
divisions of the question as a whole. With all 
its implications and ramifications, it is a problem 
which concerns not only the Congress but every 
American — every young man of possible mili- 
tary age; and every family, school, college, in- 
dustry, or profession of which the youths in- 

volved are an important part. No one of these 
has the answer, nor even, perhaps, do all com- 
bined have it. The death in battle every day of 
someone’s son thrusts the question further for- 
ward. Those present owe to those absent the 
homage of clear, firm thinking. 

Three bills at present before the Congress 
would provide for a sizeable citizen army after 
the war; some groups or individuals would rather 
see an enlarged standing army; some favor uni- 
versal service of both men and women for a 
limited time, of educational and industrial as 
well as of military character; some would post- 
pone any action until the nature and magnitude 
of the need became clearer; and modifications of 
each of these plans offer other solutions. Such 
action as the Congress takes will probably be on 
one of the bills already before it — the May, the 
Wadsworth, the Army-Navy bill — or some sub- 
stitute which emerges from committee confer- 
ence. It is not likely to vote in wartime to in- 


crease the size of the standing army in time of 
peace, if only because of General Marshall’s op- 
position to the idea. Nor does it seem probable 
that the throes of war would engender any plan 
for the non-military mobilization of citizens. At 
the same time, since the proponents of a citizen 
army realize the difficulty of securing popular 
support in peace time for any plan of general 
conscription, they will sole SB press for a 
decision on that question at the earliest possible 
moment. 

As is probably well known, the May bill, 
introduced January 11, 1944, by Andrew J. 
May, chairman of the House Military Affairs 
Committee, provides that every young man upon 
reaching the age of 17 or upon the completion 
of high school, whichever occurs first, shall be 
inducted into the army or the navy for a period 
of one year for military training. For eight 
years he would be enrolled in the reserves and 
subject to refresher training. The so-called Wads- 
worth bill was introduced by Senator Chan 
Gurney of South Dakota, and Representative 
James W. Wadsworth of New York, February 
11, 1943. This bill provides that every male 
citizen and every male alien, upon reaching the 
age of 18 years or within three years thereafter, 
shall be subject to military training and inducted 
into the army or the navy for a period of one 
year. For four years he shall be enrolled as a 
reserve in the land or naval forces and subject 
to additional refresher training. The Army- 
Navy bill, submitted last spring to the House 
Committee on Post War Military Policy has not 


1 Reprinted, by permission, from the “Editor’s Column” of The Phillips Exeter Bulletin, Winter Issue, 1945, published by The Phillips 


Exeter Academy, Exeter, N 
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been reported in the public press and its details 
are not known. It is said to be a modification 
of the other two bills, eliminating some elements 
to which reasonable objections have been made. 
Since Brigadier General Palmer is its sponsor, 
according to the New York Times, the bill may 
follow the general outline of the article summar- 
ized below. 


The Proposed Citizen-Army? 

The basic belief of those favoring the estab- 
lishment of a strong peace time army is ex- 
pressed in the words of President Washington — 
to make us “respectable in the eyes of our 
friends” and “formidable to those who would 
otherwise become our enemies.” The military 
organization which Washington had in mind was 
an adequate citizen army, for, in his Sentiments 
on a Peace Establishment to the Continental 
Congress in 1783, he said, “It may be laid down 
as a primary position and the basis of our sys- 
tem that every citizen who enjoys the protec- 
tion of a free government owes not only a por- 
tion of his property but even of his personal 
services to the defense of it.” Liability to service 
is both the practical and the moral obligation 
of its citizenry. 

The quotations from Washington and the re- 
view of his plan which follows are taken from 
an article by Brigadier General John McA. 
Palmer entitled “General Marshall Wants a 
Citizen Army” in the Saturday Evening Post for 
December 23, 1944. Authority for the theme of 
the article may be found in the War Department 
Circular No. 347, August 25, 1944, and the per- 
sonal endorsement by the Chief of Staff accom- 
panying the article, which says that the conclu- 
sions at which General Palmer arrives are 
“solidly founded on research and study extend- 
ing over the past half century, and are worthy of 
the consideration of every thinking American.” 

According to the article, what General Mar- 
shall wishes is a modern adaptation of the plan 
which President Washington submitted to the 
First Congress in January, 1790, a plan originally 
prepared by Major General Knox, the first 
Secretary of War, and revised by the President, 
who, from the close of the Revolution to the 
end of his life, was a careful and scientific stu- 
dent of military problems. The Washington- 
Knox plan was briefly as follows: 

“For a few weeks in their nineteenth summer, 
again in their twentieth summer, and finally in 
their twenty-first summer, all Americans were 
to be trained as citizen soldiers in what Knox 
called ‘Camps of Discipline’. During these three 





years, all these citizen soldiers in each com- 
munity were to be enrolled in local units of what 
Knox called the ‘Advanced Corps’ of the na- 
tional citizen army and held in readiness for a 
call to arms, if necessary. In addition to his 
citizen soldiers, Washington insisted that there 
must be enough highly trained Regular officers 
and soldiers to do those things that obviously 
cannot be done by citizen soldiers. In Washing- 
ton’s day, this meant the national military over- 
head, teachers in military schools, guards for 
the national arsenals, and troops to garrison the 
posts on the Indian frontier . . . Washington 
attached great importance to trained leadership. 
. .. In his treatise of 1783, he proposed the 
establishment of ‘one or more’ military acade- 
mies. A year later, he endorsed General Steu- 
ben’s proposal that there should be three such 
academies, one in New England, one in the 
middle states, and one south of the Potomac — 
and this when our total population was less than 
4,000,000.” 

A large part of General Palmer’s article ex- 
plains the successful opposition to President 
Washington’s plan, the long history of the con- 
sequences, and the many advantages of a citizen 
army as opposed to a large standing army of 
regulars. A modern adaptation of the Washing- 
ton-Knox plan, he believes, would assure us of 
an adequate and readily expansible military 
establishment for protection and the prevention 
of aggression against us. This it would do at a 
minimum of temptation to aggression on our 
part, dislocation of occupations of citizens, and 
economic cost. 

Until more is known about the modern adap- 
tation of Washington’s plan which General 
Marshall is said to favor, a discussion of it can 
have little value. It is, perhaps, reasonable to 
assume that it will recommend a year of con- 
secutive service rather than a series of shorter 
periods of training; and it is to be hoped that it 
will not follow the May bill and call for this year 
of service before many a boy has graduated from 
secondary school. It would seem perfectly pos- 
sible to adapt the plan to industry and education 
by permitting the individual to choose, within 
reasonable limits, when he will take his year of 
training. 


Counse! from President Dodds 
There is, at the same time, a respectable body 
of opinion against immediate legislation for com- 
pulsory universal military training. No one who 
read the address of President Dodds of Prince- 
ton at the convention of the Middle States Asso- 
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ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools in 
New York City on November 24, 1944, could 
confuse the ideas which he stated there with 
those of what may be called innocent idealists or 
professional pacifists. Indeed, he made abund- 
antly clear that it was not compulsory military 
training to which he was opposed, but hasty and 
premature action. Better than anything else 
which the writer has seen, this talk seems to 
clarify remarkably well certain confused aspects 
of the question. For the most part, the phrase- 
ology is the speaker’s; quotation marks are 
omitted for ease in reading. The considerably 
condensed summary follows: 

It seems clear that if the United States is to 
be even reasonably secure in the predictable 
future and if our influence is to count for collec- 
tive security and the reign of law, we must be 
willing and able to fight. The fact that we must 
be willing and able to fight by no means estab- 
lishes the case for universal training in peace 
time. The degree to which we should arm our- 
selves is related to what other nations do. To 
adopt training now before the terms of the peace 
are known would pre-judge that peace. In all 
probability we shall require a considerable mili- 
tary force for a number of years, merely to dis- 
pose of the aftermath of the present war. For 
that purpose the present draft might be con- 
tinued as long as necessary. 

We do not know the size of the armed force 
eventually to be required. Estimates varying 
between 500,000 and 1,800,000 have been given. 
The speed with which the techniques of war are 
changing requires us to know how many careers 
are to be disrupted and to what purpose. May 
not the best answer be a large standing army 
with a proper regimentation of industry behind 
it? Furthermore, on the strictly military side we 
need to know more of the experience in other 
countries. For example, did universal training 
strengthen France or weaken her by contributing 
to a false sense of security, which has come to 
be called the Maginot Line psychology? Spec- 
tacular mobilization of armies may not signify 
as much as before. Scientific and engineering re- 
search may replace them as our chief line of de- 
fense. Similarly, ways and means of keeping 
aggressor nations weak can reduce the relative 
need for large forces on the part of peace-loving 
nations. 

Any issue now that may divert us from atten- 
tion to the nature of the peace is to be avoided. 
The question of military training cannot be de- 
cided until the terms of the peace are known. 
To adopt universal training today would confirm 


the dangerous spirit of cynicism toward all pro- 
posals to expand the scope of collective security 
and reign of law. It would carry America to the 
peace conference with notice to the rest of the 
world that for us the Atlantic Charter was eye- 
wash compounded for political purposes at the 
time. When one contemplates what would be the 
scale of another world war, and the aftermath 
of social and economic costs, the urgency of pre- 
venting it overwhelms all other considerations. 

The so-called educational advantages of com- 
pulsory military training are slight indeed. “‘Suc- 
cess in battle is the ultimate object of all mili- 
tary training,” “Platoon Training,” the text- 
book for officers frankly says. The army cannot 
make up for the shortcomings of the home, the 
church, and the school, while directed toward 
its primary goal of training for combat. Success 
in battle calls for its own peculiar form of dis- 
cipline. It comprises the physical, mental, and 
emotional equipment of a soldier. One can ac- 
cept the word of the army that it takes one year 
to accomplish this, that it cannot be done prop- 
erly in three summer sessions. 

Nor can military training be counted on to 
have much lasting effect on a nation’s health. 
Like habits of discipline, health habits enforced 
from above will not carry over in any degree 
comparable with what cheaper medical care and 
an expanded health program in schools and 
health centers would accomplish at less cost. 
Also, if the Army is to remain concentrated in 
national defense, it cannot accommodate those 
young men whose physical defects bar them 
from being good soldiers. It cannot use those 
who are most in need of remedial health services. 

The proposal for a year of as yet undefined 
national service for all youth, in which military 
training would be but one element, for both 
men and women, seems both futile and confus- 
ing. It may appeal to those who dislike to face 
the realities of military training, even if it be- 
comes clearly evident that we need it in the post- 
war world. But the possibilities of its avowed 
aim of teaching citizenship seem most dubious. 
Its value in this respect cannot be compared to 
the value of work-on-the-job as an educational 
force. Work experience should be a part of the 
life of all young people, but it is best performed 
under conditions of free men and not under 
those of conscripts. A year of compelled service 
is more apt to make a boy think that he has 
sufficiently performed his obligation to the state 
than to fill him with a sense of duty toward 
public service. 

The loss of a year to military training, is 
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such a program is adopted, can be met in several 
ways: acceleration (as at present), reducing the 
college course from four years to three, retaining 
the four-year program and increasing the value 
and level of the Senior year, improving second- 
ary education so that more school graduates 
could enter the second year of college. 

Finally, said President Dodds, “‘Although I 
am as yet far from certain that universal mili- 





tary training is in the national interest, of one 
thing I am sure. If America decides that it is 
necessary, the colleges and universities will find 
ways and means to make the appropriate adap- 
tations, and will lend themselves loyally to it. 
They will faithfully and effectively contribute 
whatever is asked, accepting, as Americans 
should, the verdict of the people as to what is 
required of them.” 


MORE ON MILITARY TRAINING! 


For 

The war has, I think, convinced most of us 
that some form of universal and compulsory 
service should be established in the days of 
peace. The value of throwing all young men in 
a democracy into the same hopper for a few 
months cannot, in my judgment, be disputed. 
The importance of having a_well-disciplined 
soldiery ready for any emergency may loom 
large under whatever international organization 
may be constituted after the war. The desir- 
ability of bringing large numbers of boys to- 
gether in furtherance of some community pro- 
ject, — laying a road or draining a swamp or 
building a bridge,— cannot be stressed too 
strongly. Even if the training were purely social 
or educational, I should favor it; and when its 
military value can be demonstrated, that is just 
another argument to recommend it. 

— Quoted from “The Independent Schools 
in Wartime,” by CLaupe M. Fuess, 
Headmaster of Phillips Academy, An- 
dover. Published in The English Leaflet, 
January, 1945. 


Against 
The following Minute was sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and certain members 


of Congress by the Overseers of William Penn 
Charter School. 


At a stated meeting of THE OVERSEERS OF THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOUNDED BY CHARTER IN 
THE TOWN AND COUNTY OF PHILADELPHIA 
IN PENNSYLVANIA held the 26th day of December 
A.D., 1944: 

“The Overseers of the Public School Founded by 
Charter in the Town and County of Philadelphia in 
Pennsylvania, chartered in 1711 by William Penn and 
in charge of The William Penn Charter School, record 
their grave concern at proposals for permanent conscrip- 
tion, whether in the guise of education and so-called 
‘national’ service or in the form of military training and 
service. The Overseers are convinced that the sense of 
obligation to serve the community can be developed 
more effectively by other means than by compulsion. 
Service should be the responsibility of a lifetime, not the 





1 See also page 32. 


task of a year. Compulsory service (especially in peace- 
time) directly contradicts some of the foundation prin- 
ciples and practices of our Commonwealth and Coun- 
try; it would tend to revolutionize the whole life and 
spirit of our citizenship and make Militarism with its 
concomitants the mainspring of our policy and action. 
“Moreover, the history of conscription for military 
training and service raises such ied of its compa- 
tibility with an organized world community that its 
adoption at this time would appear inconsistent with 
hope of lasting peace. 
“For these reasons the Overseers urge the rejection of 
proposals for permanent conscription in all forms.” 
— Taken from the Minutes, 
Aurrep G. Scatrercoon, Clerk. 





Debate 

The 23rd Exeter-Andover debate was held 
at The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, New 
Hampshire, Wednesday evening, December 6, 
1944. The topic was Resolved: That the United 
States should institute compulsory military 
training for every physically qualified male citi- 
zen for a period of one year between his 17th 
and 20th birthdays. Exeter, supporting the neg- 
ative, won 3-0. 

The speakers for Andover were: Donald M. 
Landis, Edward S. Jones, David Baty; rebut- 
talist, Edward J. Hawkins, Jr. For Exeter, the 
speakers were: Arnold J. Midwood, Jr., Buel S. 
Smith, Lewis N. Lukens, 3d; rebuttalist, Harvey 
T. Lyon. 

The judges were Harold W. Stoke, president 
of the University of New Hampshire, Aura W. 
Coleman, headmaster of the Exeter High School, 
and Rev. Elbridge F. Stoneham, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Exeter. 

Since Exeter chose the topic for the debate, 
Andover had the choice of sides. The entire de- 
bate was conducted by the student leaders of 
the Golden Branch and G. L. Soule Debating 
Societies at Exeter, and the Philomathean De- 
bating Society at Andover. Michael V. For- 
restal, president of the Golden Branch Debating 
Society, presided. 


Readers of the BuLLETIN are invited to express their opinions on this important subject. 
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HOW INDEPENDENT ARE THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS? 
And Other Questions 
By Esther Osgood 


I 


How independent are the independent 
schools? It is a question to be considered, ana- 
lyzed, honestly answered. When such schools 
chose to describe themselves as “independent” 
rather than “private” they were thinking in 
terms of dependence upon public monies or 
school committees or state boards of education. 
But there are other forms of dependence, and 
“independent” has other meanings. It means 
more than “free from external control” and 
“self-governing” ; it means “‘not subject to bias 
or influence,” “self-reliant,” ““bold.”” How self- 
reliant and bold are the ‘independent schools? 
How free are they from bias or influence? 

These questions cannot be properly answered 
until some other more specific and searching 
questions have been answered first. The replies 
of the individual schools will differ one from an- 
other, often sharply, I have no doubt; yet I 
dare say that if they were assembled and inter- 
preted, certain similarities would appear, certain 
trends would be noted. 

Is your school influenced by traditions that are 
unsuited to the present day? 

Traditions, kept for their own sake or habit’s, 
sometimes grow stale with age. Every school 
should examine its stock periodically, with an eye 
to discarding those that have lost their freshness. 

Is your school too much influenced by parents? 

Good relations with parents are precious to 
a successful school. But parents can be helpful 
without being overbearing, and no school should 
allow itself to be imtimidated by them. Just as 
soon as a school is afraid to go against the wishes 
of all or certain of its parents it has lost its inde- 
pendence. The school’s business is to know 
more about education than the parents know. 

Is your Board of Trustees composed of people 
who are interested in education or only of men and 
women who are “big names’? 

A group of preoccupied men and women who 
have allowed their names to decorate the cata- 
logue, knowing nothing of education except that 
teachers receive small salaries, will never inspire 
a school to greatness. A hard working Board of 
Trustees can do more for a school than a long 
list of impressive names. That at least one 
Trustee understands this is shown in the article, 
How to be a Good Trustee, published in THE 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN for April, 1944. 


How does your school admit new students: by 
school record? by school record and appropriate 
tests? by interview? by no consistent method? 


The Secondary Education Board was founded 
in 1924 because a group of schools believed that 
admission requirements should be made as uni- 
form as possible and that the examinations of 
an outside agency were the fairest means of de- 
termining a candidate’s abilities or disabilities. 
Until 1941 the number of candidates admitted 
to schools by means of Secondary Education 
Board examinations did not fall below 800 (in 
1937 it was 1,009). By 1943, however, the num- 
ber was as low as 616. How do our schools justify 
their present informal methods of admitting new 
students? The answer, “Everyone else is doing 
it,’ is not good enough unless independent 
schools are willing to have high intellectual 
standards disappear by popular consent. 

Is your school’s first wish to secure excellent 
students or to enlarge its enrollment? 

The answer to this question will be implicit 
in the answer to the next. 

Does your catalogue prove to your satisfaction 
that your school’s scholastic standards are high, 
even though you accept nearly every applicant, re- 
gardless of his ability? 

When asked to state their objective, inde- 
pendent schools most commonly reply: to offer 
the best possible education to the most capable 
students, no matter what their financial circum- 
stances or social position. That is a praiseworthy 
objective but is not, I think, the objective of 
every independent school. These schools, with 
their small classes and (we hope) good teaching, 
can do a great deal for the slower-than-average 
student, too, if — and this is important — they 
do not pretend that the slower-than-average is 
really average or better. To prove its integrity, 
a school must constantly illustrate by its actions 
its stated purpose. There is a genuine need for 
small schools devoted to the education of the 
“slow” or “‘non-academic” boy or girl, and for 
large schools which can take the slow, the aver- 
age, and the quick, offering to each a different 
suitable and carefully worked out program of 
study. The school that accepts too many slow 
pupils and requires them to follow the regular 
course soon loses with its integrity most of its 
brighter pupils. “The standards of Dash School 


are very low,” is the comment that is passed 
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around. How different that remark from this 


one: “Blank School offers a splendid course for 
the non-academic student. We have sent many 
boys (girls) there, and they have come along 
well.” (Blank School, of course, admits in its 
catalogue that it has a special program for the 
slower student.) 

There is, therefore, one other important ques- 
tion to be added to the list: Do the present large 
enrollments indicate a general lowering of stand- 
ards? If they do not, why are admission require- 
ments almost non-existent, with more and more 
boys being admitted to secondary school with- 
out any kind of examination? Why does one keep 
hearing the complaint: “We used to be able to 
do that, but with the kind of boys we have 
now —!” 

If standards are being lowered, why, when 
independent schools are booming and appar- 
ently can afford to pick and choose? Either the 
schools are not making a real effort to secure the 
“best” minds or the general public’s prejudice 
against independent schools prevents deserving 
candidates from seeking admission or accepting 
scholarships. There is no question that the atti- 
tude of the public is an element to consider. We 
must face the unpleasant fact that to the average 


person the words “exclusive,” “snobbish,” 
“swanky” accurately describe the independent 
school. A carefully planned program of public 


relations will do much to correct this; a carefully 
planned program of self-analysis on the part of 
the schools themselves will do more. 


II 


Are the independent schools really demo- 
cratic? The answer depends upon one’s defini- 
tion of “democracy.” If it means “equal oppor- 
tunity for all after they have been admitted to 
the school,” then most schools are democratic 
(with the exception of those that force below- 
average boys and girls to trudge along the tra- 
ditional course in the wake of their abler broth- 
ers and sisters). If it means “equal opportunity 
for all to apply for admission to the independent 
schools of their choice and be accepted on the 
simple basis of character, ability, and prepara- 
tion,’ not so many are as democratic as they 
claim to be. To admit one or two representa- 
tives of a minority race or of a different social 
class from that of the majority and then expect 
them to get along as best they can does not 
make either the school or its pupils democratic. 
A private institution has the right to be exclu- 
sive to whatever degree it chooses. But I ques- 
tion its right to boast of being democratic if its 





democracy is only a gesture, a pretty bit of 
window dressing, a well-turned phrase in the 
catalogue. Though a few may find it still “pays” 
to be exclusive in the fashionable sense, the 
majority of schools are more democratic than 
they used to be, partly from necessity, partly 
from conviction. No doubt their progress must 
be slow; certainly it will meet obstacles. Already 
that many-headed monster, the race problem, 
threatens to block their path. Will they tackle 
it forthrightly or turn aside on the coward’s road 
of expedience, which leads nowhere but goes in 
a circle, with no end but its own beginning? 

No one will deny that this problem is em- 
barrassing and difficult of solution, but closing 
our eyes to it will not make it disappear. Though 
an individual school cannot solve it alone, a 
group of schools in a neighborhood association 
or even in a national association like the Second- 
ary Education Board can begin to find the 
right answers together. For this task the quali- 
ties schools most will need are honesty and 
courage: honesty in examining their own motives 
and inhibitions; courage to work toward what 


they believe will be the right solution, not the 
politic one. 


Ill 


In considering the independence of the inde- 
pendent school, we must not overlook the need 
for good relations between independent schools 
and public schools. What have these schools to 
fear from one another? They are not rivals; the 
independent school complements but will never 
supplant the public school. And any inde- 
pendent school that cannot do the particular 
job it has set itself to do better than the public 
school could do it has no reason to exist. A 
spirit of cooperation among public and private 
schools, which will lead them increasingly to 
face their common problems together, will help 
both kinds of schools and teach the general 
public that better education for all should be 
the desire of every good citizen. 

To deserve the public’s good will, the inde- 
pendent school must be an institution of impor- 
tance in its community, not a separate com- 
munity in itself, living its own self-sufficient 
campus life. It has certain obligations and can 
contribute more to its town or neighborhood 
than business for the local shops. There are 
many ways to be of service. Schools already 
have discovered some of them: inviting classes 
from the public schools to join in special assem- 
blies or forums; inviting townspeople and neigh- 
bors to lectures, conferences, concerts, exhibits; 
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conducting adult education sessions; lending 
assembly halls for local functions. War has 
made neighborliness more common than it was, 
and independent schools have done their part 
to bring town and gown together. 

These are times when neither institutions 


nor individuals can afford to hold themselves 
aloof from the real and bitter problems of the 
world. The independent no less than the public 
school is a public servant, and as such it will be 
judged. Let us hope it will be worthy of its 
name that it may be certain of its future. 


Readers are invited to take part in this discussion by writing letters to the editor. 





THE COOPERATIVE BUREAU FOR TEACHERS 
By Elmina Lucke! 


A teacher who wants a first job or a new 
one, a school head who has lost one more of his 
best teachers to war service, a college adminis- 
trator who wants more college students to enter 
the profession of teaching, any one of these who 
needs advice on trends and problems in teach- 
ing jobs, has only to call once at 1776 Broadway, 
New York City, to realize the unique character 
of the service of the Cooperative Bureau for 
Teachers. For those who must rely on a letter- 
head instead, it describes itself not only in its 
name, but also in its stated purpose: 


I. To facilitate appropriate placement of teachers 


(1) by affording to heads of schools and colleges 
an extensive registry of successful and prospec- 
tive teachers 


(2) by affording to teachers information as to 

(a) requirements and equipment 

(b) opportunities and training 

(c) vacancies 

(d) characteristics of schools 

II. To raise the standards of the teaching profession 

by making available information and criticism as 
to methods of training, conditions of employment, 
and standards of service. 


Organized in 1924 in response to the need 
for a non-profit, non-commercial agency which 
could and would operate on a high professional 
plane, it has tended from the beginning to make 
study of the needs of schools and teachers ac- 
tually co-important with its placement service. 
Both phases of the work have been approached 
in scientific spirit and with a keen sense of 
values. Those values have underlined the im- 
portance of education in preserving and building 
further our American way of life. 


Placement of Teachers 
As to realization of its first purpose the 
record of the years shows a steady growth in 
successful placements: 


ee 23.7% increase over year before 
_ re 29.8% increase over year before 
rere 38.9% increase over year before 
ar 31.8% increase over year before 
er 38.9% increase over year before 
, Sere 39.4% increase over year before 
 LEePere 37 9% increase over year before 
ee 53.1% increase over year before 


There was evidently no serious question of 
the value of the Bureau’s services whether these 
Presidential election years touched high pros- 
perity levels or the depths of depression. The 
numbers and other specific phases of the service re- 
flected eonomic conditions unmistakably, but the 
confidence in the Bureau remained a constant. 

School, individual, and organizational mem- 
bership does not permit similar mathematical 
measurement of growth and confidence. Inde- 
pendent school and individual membership ex- 
panded from the Atlantic Seaboard to every part 
of the country; association members are partici- 
pating more actively in the work of the Bureau; 
public school systems are becoming interested. 
One of the biggest changes of the early years 
was the inclusion of men teachers in the service. 
The number and kind of schools requesting the 
Bureau’s services are seen in these figures se- 
lected at random from a report of one of the 


late ’30’s: 


Se ee 38 
ek as ce nae aaa we 91 
Coeducational Schools.................. 64 
PE OTTO Te TTT 17 
Colleges (including Junior Colleges) ..... 26 


Quietly the recruiting of good teachers has 
gone on — critical, painstaking selection in the 
lean years when a teaching job was security in 
a reeling world, far-sighted professional advice 
in the war years when taking a teaching job has 
been a sacrifice in money, a test in loyalty to a 
school, and a proof of devotion to a profession. 


1 Miss Lucke teaches at Horace Mann-Lincoln School, Teachers College, and is chairman of the Editorial Committee of the Cooperative 


Bureau for Teachers. 
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Information for Teachers 

As to its second purpose, the trend of inter- 
pretation and achievement can best be seen in 
the studies undertaken by committees of its 
Governing Board: A Turn-over Study; The Ap- 
prentice System; Teacher Exchange; Adminis- 
trative Salaries; Teachers’ Salaries; also fre- 
quent briefer analyses of the nature of calls and 
the nature of teachers’ preparation. 

The careful Turn-over Study proved the need 
for more colleges to encourage their graduates 
to enter the lower schools. Moreover, it proved 
that over half the turn-over was due to the 
school situation and therefore to a large extent 
subject to control, a fact that gave pause in 
many an administrative office. 


The Study of the Apprentice System showed 
that few schools had a really well-rounded pro- 
gram for apprentice training. It also proved the 
need for well-rounded plans of classroom prac- 
tice, and some opportunity for study of edu- 
cational theory with the practice. Later the 
Bureau worked with a Committee of the Head- 
mistresses Association of the East on Suggested 
Standards for Apprentice Training and in active 
effort to put that report before educational gath- 
erings and college faculties. 


On Exchange of Teachers the study surprised 
its sponsors with the fact that despite rather 
wide interest, most exchanges had been carried 
on at the initiative of individual heads of schools 
and no effort had been made to assemble in- 
formation or clear practice. 

There was an excellent response to the ques- 
tionnaire on Administrative Salaries, not only in 
terms of the interest expressed and the pains- 
taking replies sent in, but also in terms of wide- 
spread demands for the findings. It was for- 
tunate the Bureau had decided to make it their 
first published report. The results showed sur- 
prising contrasts in schools of similar type and 
economic status. The use of the results reflects 
a growing concern for just salaries which should 
help materially in building new professional 
attitudes in school administration. 


Teachers’ Salaries 


The Study of Salary Scales has logically fol- 
lowed. It is especially logical that it should have 
been made this year of the great war, when al- 
most every teacher is looking at his salary with 
new questions and problems. The report is just 
being issued to the Governing Board and will 





be published in part at least in the Bureau’s 
January Newsletter. 

Since it is so timely a problem and since so 
many schools belonging to the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board have responded to the questionnaire, 
it deserves a few more details than the earlier 


studies. These are the high points of the report. 


The question of teachers’ salaries has loomed 
large in the correspondence of the Cooperative 
Bureau since its publication on Salaries of Ad- 
ministrative Officers. Mr. Frank Somerby’s 
timely speech before the April, 1944, meeting of 
the Association of Private School Teachers! 
brought the bigger problem into focus, the seri- 
ous problem of salaries in a changing economy. 
Heads of schools in larger number sought advice 
in regard not only to adjustment of salaries to 
meet the rising cost of living, but to determina- 
tion of equitable salaries for inexperienced or 
otherwise less skilled teachers who must be 
fitted into all our schools at this time. Even in 
these strenuous days of overworked administra- 
tive offices, more than half the questionnaires 
were promptly returned. 171 replies came in 
from 29 states. 

Of the 171 schools reporting, only 69 have 
definite scales; only 35 of the others are consid- 
ering setting up scales. Yet most of them re- 
veal serious problems of salary adjustment. 
And in final analysis of the evidence, it was found 
that those schools which have definite scales in 
operation have been able to adhere to them dur- 
ing this period of difficulty in procuring good 
teachers. In many cases these schools have 
raised the minimum salary, and in most of those 
they have correspondingly raised the entire 
scale. A few have been satisfied with “cost of 
living bonus” as have the schools without salary 
scale. $100.00 was the favorite amount of such 
bonus. 

Probably the most significant, certainly the 
most interesting revelation of the study was the 
range of the minimum and maximum salaries 
paid— minimums from $800.00 to $2,800.00, 
maximums from $1,500.00 to $7,500.00. “Usu- 
ally the top salary is as low as we can make it,” 
was one explanatory note. That there was ac- 
tually one teacher salary of $9,000.00 deserves 
careful historical record. (The fact that 33% of 
those schools reporting were boarding schools 
makes all these amounts slightly higher, since 
the figures given are cash earnings.) 


How schools arrived at their salary scales is 
also interesting. In by far the largest number of 


1 Published in THe INDEPENDENT ScHooL Buttetin for November, 1944. 
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schools the Head had apparently sole responsi- 
bility; in about half that number, the Head and 
the Board. Only six schools reported their scales 
as the work of Head, Board, and Staff. In three 
schools the staff initiated the scale; in one, the 
parents. 

The schools signifying their intention to set 
up a salary scale after the war mentioned these 
factors most frequently as basic considerations 
— school budget, living costs, rates in compar- 
able schools, ability, training and experience of 
teachers, loyalty, professional interest, nature of 
duties. Certain ideal factors were frequently 
stressed. One school was extraordinarily prac- 
tical—a $200.00 raise for each child born! 
There were strangely conflicting opinions as to 
appropriate increase of salary in recognition of 
further study. 

The advantages of a salary scale most fre- 
quently mentioned were: the sense of security 
in knowing there will be a regular increase, the 
feeling of fairness in a school run on a policy of 
justice for all and no personal favoritism, the 
healthy atmosphere resulting from the applica- 
tion of the scale to all individuals so that there 
is no secrecy about salaries. 

That is a far cry from “They do not know 


each other’s salaries, I hope,” from one frank 
administrator and “‘People who threatened more 
were paid more,” from another. There was seri- 
ous question in many minds, however, as to 
whether a salary scale is an advantage in nor- 
mal or emergency times. The disadvantages 
seem to center on the rigidity of salary scales 
which prevent engaging the right person for the 
right position, especially in time of manpower 
emergency, and on the problem of advancing the 
gifted teacher at any time. 

The Committee and the Governing Board of 
the Bureau hope this report on Teachers’ Salaries 
may be of use to many schools. They believe 
there are others in the dilemma of the head- 
master who wrote, “I am anxious to raise the 
maximum. I need support of evidence from 
more general questionnaires like this.” 

Through its News/etter, the results will go 
out in January to the almost three thousand 
teachers on its mailing list, also to others who 
write in for it. When, last spring, the News- 
letter carried a discussion of work camps for high 
school students and teachers, four thousand 
copies were quickly exhausted. Concerns like 
these are the business of the Cooperative Bureau 
for Teachers. 





How to Enjoy a Knickerbocker Holiday 

If you and your children are planning a week 
or a weekend in New York and would like to 
know what there is to see; if some of your New 
York parents complain that they don’t know 
what to do with their children during vacations, 
we recommend A// Yours. . .d Knickerbocker 
Holiday for You and Your Children, an attrac- 
tive pamphlet issued as a supplement to The 
Brearley School Bulletin in December, 1944. 

This little guide to New York and vicinity 
describes all the interesting places children can 
be taken to (the collection of moneys at the 
Chase National Bank, the Gilbert Hall of Science, 
the Old Merchant’s House, the Morgan Library, 
the Chinese Theatre, the LaGuardia Airport, 
and many others); lists places to eat, unusual 
shops, walks to take; suggests what to do in 
good weather, what to do in bad weather; and 
tells what is the handsomest and yet the cheapest 
form of entertainment the city offers. 

Single copies may be purchased for 35 cents 
in New York at the Museum of the City of New 
York, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Young 
Books, 746 Madison Avenue, and the Channel 
Bookshop, 283 Park Avenue. Orders of ten 
copies or more will be filled by Mrs. Ruth 


McAneny Loud, Editor, The Brearley Bulletin, 
610 East 83rd Street, New York 28, New York. 
If a school buys for resale to parents or individuals 
there is a five-cent handling reduction on each 


copy — i.e., 30 cents each instead of 35 cents. 








NEW PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee announces the ap- 
pointment of a Public Relations Committee of the 
Secondary Education Board. The immediate pur- 
pose of this committee is the interpretation of our 
schools to the general public. It was introduced 
to member schools on January 23, when it sent out 
a comprehensive questionnaire, the answers to 
which will help the committee to plan a prac- 
tically useful program. The committee consists of 
the following men: 


Chairman, Alden D. Groff, The Lawrenceville 
School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 


Hart Fessenden, The Fessenden School, West 
Newton, Mass. 

J. Halsey Gulick, Proctor Academy, Andover, 
N. H 


Kenneth C. Parker, The Taft School, Water- 


town, Conn. 


Percy C. Rogers, The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 
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CALENDAR SCHEDULE PREPARED FOR PHILADELPHIA INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS! 


School Opening Day Christmas Christmas Holiday Last First 
Year 3d Wednesday comes on (optional) Sunday 


Spring Easter 
Sunday Recess Sunday 





1945-46 Sept.19 Tuesday Fri. Dec. 21 to Mon. Jan. 7 March 31 April? March 22 = April 21 
(10 school days) to April 1 
Fri. Dec. 21 to Wed. Jan. 2 
(7 school days) 





1946-47 Sept. 18 Wednesday Fri. Dec. 20 to Mon. Jan. 6 March 30 =April6 March 28 April 6 
(10 school days) to April 7 
Wed. Dec. 18 to Thurs. Jan. 2 
(10 school days) 
Fri. Dec. 20 to Thurs. Jan. 2 
(8 school days) 





1947-48 Sept.17 Thursday Fri. Dec. 19 to Mon. Jan. 5 March 28 April4 March 26 March 28 
(10 school days) to April 5 
Tues. Dec. 23 to Mon. Jan. 5 
(8 school days) 





1948-49 Sept.15 Saturday Fri. Dec. 17 to Mon. Jan. 3 March 27 April3 March 25 = April 17 
(10 school days) to April 4 
Wed. Dec. 22 to Mon. Jan. 3 
(8 school days) 





1949-50 Sept.21 Sunday Fri. Dec. 16 to Mon. Jan. 2 March 26 April2 March 24 April 9 
(10 school days) to April 3 
Wed. Dec. 21 to Tues. Jan. 3 
(8 school days) 





1950-51 Sept. 20 Monday Fri. Dec. 15 to Tues. Jan. 2 March 25 Aprill March 23° March 25 


(11 school days) to April 2 
Wed. Dec. 20 to Tues. Jan. 2 


(8 school days) 





1951-52 Sept.19 Tuesday Fri. Dec. 21 to Mon. Jan. 7 March 30 =April6 March 28 April 13 


(10 school days) to April 7 
Fri. Dec. 21 to Wed. Jan. 2 
(7 school days) 





1952-53 Sept.17 Thursday Fri. Dec. 19 to Mon. Jan. 5 March 29. April5 March27 April 5 
(10 school days) to April 6 
Tues. Dec. 23 to Mon. Jan. 5 
(8 school days) 





1953-54 Sept.16 Friday Fri. Dec. 18 to Mon. Jan. 4 March 28 April4 March 26 = April 18 
(10 school days) to April 5 
Tues. Dec. 22 to Mon. Jan. 4 
(8 school days) 





1954-55 Sept. 15 Saturday Fri. Dec. 17 to Mon. Jan. 3 March 27. April3. March25 = April 10 


(10 school days) to April 4 
Wed. Dec. 22 to Mon. Jan. 3 
(8 school days) 





1955-56 Sept.21 Sunday Fri. Dec. 16 to Mon. Jan. 2 March 25 Aprill March 23 April 1 


(10 school days) | to April 2 
Wed. Dec. 21 to Tues. Jan. 3 
(8 school days) 





1956-57 Sept.19 Tuesday Fri. Dec. 21 to Mon. Jan. 7 March 31 April? March22 = April 21 


(10 school days) to April 1 
Fri. Dec. 21 to Wed. Jan. 2 


(7 school days) 


1It is hoped that day schools and boarding schools in other parts of the country also will find this long-range schedule helpful. The 
merit of preparing such a document is to secure the widest possible conformation. 
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School 











Opening Day Christmas Christmas Holiday Last First Spring Easter 
Year 3d Wednesday comes on (Optional) Sunday Sunday Recess Sunday 
1957-58 Sept.18 Wednesday Fri. Dec. 20 to Mon. Jan. 6 March 30 April6 March 28 April 6 
(10 school days) to April 7 
Wed. Dec. 18 to Thurs. Jan. 2 
(10 school days) 
Fri. Dec. 20 to Thurs. Jan. 2 
(8 school days) 
1958-59 Sept.17 Thursday Fri. Dec. 19 to Mon. Jan. 5 March 29 April5 March 27 March 29 
(19 school days) to April 6 
Tues. Dec. 23 to Mon. Jan. 5 
(8 school days) 
1959-60 Sept. 16 Friday Fri. Dec. 18 to Mon. Jan. 4 March 27 April3 March 25 April 17 
(10 school days) to April 4 


Tues. Dec. 22 to Jan. 4 
(8 school days) 








ALUMNI ORGANIZATION 
INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


At the first meeting of the Committee on 
Public Relations of the Secondary Education 
Board on December 9, 1944, Mr. Alden D. 
Groff of Lawrenceville, chairman, suggested 
that Mr. Hart Fessenden, Headmaster of the 
Fessenden School, supply material dealing with 
a Public Relations program to the INDEPENDENT 
ScHoot Butietin. Mr. Percy Rogers, of the 
Phillips Exeter Academy, a member of the com- 
mittee, was asked to prepare an article on 
alumni organization, and he agreed to consult 
Miss Gertrude E. Starks, Alumni Secretary at 
Phillips Exeter since 1929. Miss Starks and he 
discussed the program of developing alumni in- 
terest and understanding by means of an alumni 
office, a nation-wide organization, literature, 
visits and an alumni fund, and Miss Starks then 
wrote the following article on “Alumni Organ- 
ization at Phillips Exeter.” The alumni of Phil- 
lips Exeter have been of great assistance to 
Mr. Rogers in his position as chairman of Exe- 
ter’s Public Relations Committee. Miss Starks 
provides him with press clips sent in by alumni 
and she has access to the clips sent regularly by 
Burrelle’s Press Clipping Bureau, Inc. The 
Alumni Office has been financed entirely by the 
Academy and not by money received as gifts 
from the Christmas Fund. At the last meeting 
of the Class Agents held in New York on Oc- 
tober 17, 1944, Dr. Perry termed the Christ- 
mas Fund one of the strongest factors in the 
strength of the school. 

The suggestion to have an article on alumni 
organization included also an item about fund- 
raising. Mr. John Price Jones, a trustee and 
alumnus of Phillips Exeter, in his 1943 edition 


of The Yearbook of Philanthropy, says: 


“1. Any institution weighing a program of fund-rais- 
ing today must be able to satisfy itself that its work will 
bear examination as rendering a useful service in relation 
to the war. The successful campaigns are those that 
appeal to the public on that basis. 


“2. There is money available for giving, and emotion 
aplenty to pry it loose, provided the appeal is powerful 
enough. 


“3. The time is not propitious for fund-raising ap- 

eals in behalf of non-war causes. As the war goes on, 

owever, it tends to emphasize the value of many in- 
stitutions — colleges, schools, hospitals, museums — 
which the American Phase is asked to support and which 
he has previously taken for granted, as well as churches, 
which are apparently holding their own, even under 
present conditions. The giver is coming to realize that 
among the things at stake in this war are the church 
around the corner, the school he went to, the museum 
in the park — all those things which give character and 
tone to our way of life. He is increasingly aware of the 
danger to those things, and, though the proportion of 
his philanthropic dollar devoted to them may be tem- 
porarily smaller, there is reason to believe it will still be 
substantial enough to keep them alive. 


“Thus, though giving to American war organizations 
is likely to be even more dominant in the coming year, 
and to diminish further the amount of giving to cultural 
institutions, the American public is meanwhile being 
educated in the value of those institutions, and, after 
the war, may well be more than ever disposed to give to 
them generously. Americans today are developing a 
warmer feeling for the things which make American life 
what it is; and it is reasonable to expect that they will 
want to preserve their own heritage for their children 
and their children’s children. 


“4, Giving in America has in fact become a habit of 
such far-reaching proportions that it will require far 
more than heavy taxation to weaken it substantially, or 
than war to divert it permanently from its accustomed 
course. 
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ALUMNI ORGANIZATION 
By Gertrude E. Starks! 


Alumni Organization as such has two equally 


important purposes. They are the perpetuation 
of the institution and each man who has at- 
tended it, by keeping the institution constantly 
aware of the alumnus and the alumnus equally 
mindful of the institution. The Alumni Office, 
the heart of such organization, must be as in- 
dispensable to the institution as to its alumni, 
if the bond between the two is to be preserved 
and strengthened. 

At The Phillips Exeter Academy the func- 
tions of the Alumni Office are similar to those of 
any other such office, adapted, of course, to meet 
our own particular needs. The principal work of 
the office is the keeping of records, historical 
material such as year books, catalogues, and 
other school publications, and an accurate file 
of alumni. 

As of August, 1944, The Phillips Exeter 
Academy had 13,143 names on its files. Of this 
number, 10,822 are listed as active members. 
The term active is applied to those men for whom 
there are correct mailing addresses. The files are 
arranged in four ways: alphabetically and by 
classes on cards, and geographically and by 
classes on Addressograph plates. In addition to 
these, we have an historical file, a folder for each 
alumnus, in which, eventually, we hope to have 
a complete record of the life of each man who 
has attended the Academy. This file, which is 
about ten years old, resembles a newspaper file. 
In it are kept questionnaires, announcements, 
newspaper clippings, letters and photographs, 
and we now have approximately seven thousand 
folders. The material kept in the historical file 
is invaluable. At the present time — wartime — 
it helps us to aid our men in the services by 
enabling us to answer the many and varied ques- 
tions of the military and naval bureaus of in- 
telligence. It is also a source of information for 
business recommendations and is referred to by 
other departments for numberless other reasons. 
Two other files that have proved themselves 
essential are the photograph and cut files. These 
are kept in the Alumni Office for ready refer- 
ence in connection with work on the Academy 
magazine, The Phillips Exeter Bulletin, which is 
published quarterly and sent to all alumni with- 
out charge. The Bulletin and the Catalogue issue 
of the Bulletin, which is published in January of 
each year, are the Academy’s only printed ad- 


1 Miss Starks is Alumni Secretary of The Phillips Exeter Academy. 
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vertising. Through it, the Alumni Office circu- 
lates news of interest to alumni, such as per- 
sonal items, obituaries, reports of alumni meet- 
ings, reports of the Christmas Fund (our Alumni 
Fund) and items of interest pertaining to Exeter 
men in the various branches of the armed 
services. 

This brings me to the subject of our latest 
and very important file, that of Exeter Men in 
Service. It is kept in card form only and is a 
current file of ranks, units, military addresses 
and honors. We now have almost thirty-five 
hundred men in action, and we have lost by 
death more than one hundred. Our entire list 
was published in the fall issue of the Bulletin in 
1943, and since then, because of government 
regulations, we have published only additional 
names and changes of rank or station. The edi- 
tor-in-chief of our magazine is a member of the 
faculty and Director of Studies, Mr. Myron R. 
Williams. The Alumni Secretary works with 
him as editor of Alumni News. 

It has been the policy of the Alumni Office to 
publish a Directory of Alumni every fourth year. 
This practice has been interrupted by the war, 
but will be continued when the wars are over. 
An accurate printed list, such as a Directory, is 
a very important part of the work of an Alumni 
Office and should be included in any such office 
as essential. It has many uses, not the least of 
which is its encouragement of the individual 
alumnus to keep in touch with the school. No 
man enjoys broadcasting his lack of interest in 
his old school by having his address printed in- 
accurately or having his name appear on a 
printed list of any kind under “address un- 
known.” 

Exeter has a General Alumni Association 
which meets annually at Exeter, and twenty-two 
branch associations throughout the country, 
the first of which was the New York Association 
founded in 1883, with the New England Associa- 
tion, following in 1886. They have been organ- 
ized by the alumni, themselves, and are governed 
by a president, vice-president, secretary, treas- 
urer, executive committee and advisory com- 
mittee, or a board of directors, made up of 
previous officers. A member or members of the 
faculty or the administrative force visits some of 
these associations annually. The visitors usually 
include our Principal, Dr. Lewis Perry, the 
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ee 


Director of Admissions, who at the same time 
interviews parents of prospective students, and 
one or two members fg the faculty who are espe- 
cially invited by the individual associations. 
These men are entertained as guests of honor 
at the annual meetings, and they are expected 
to speak. Arrangements for these visits are 
made by the Alumni Secretary, who works with 
the officers of the associations. The Alumni 
Office, which is equipped with Addressograph, 
Dupligraph and Graphotype machines, provides 
them with corrected mailing lists, and in some 
cases, addressed the invitations. Since none of 
the associations maintains official headquarters, 
they have no dependable lists of eligible mem- 
bers; it is the work of the Alumni Secretary to 
keep the officers of the groups informed and to 
keep accurate addresses always available for 
them. 

In addition to lists of alumni, the Secretary 
also provides lists of parents of boys in atten- 
dance at the Academy and urges the Associa- 
tions to include these names with their invita- 
tions. If this is done (and in many cases, it is) 
the Director of Admissions derives much help in 
locating new prospects, and the parents are given 
an opportunity to meet members of the faculty 
as well as the alumni. This cements the tie be- 
tween the school and the family and affords ad- 
ditional opportunity to create good will and 
understanding, which, after all, is the essential 
reason for fostering the meetings and creating 
new associations. It is generally accepted that 
alumni provide the best media for press rela- 
tions with the newspapers by means of inter- 
views, lectures, and published articles. Like- 
wise, they are the best source of information for 
prospective students. Most of Exeter’s branch 
associations are purely social, and the majority 
of them have no dues. Expenses are usually de- 
frayed by the collection of additional money at 
the annual meeting when the dinner tickets are 
purchased. Some of the older and larger asso- 
ciations have created funds for scholarships. In 
these cases, there are dues. 

I have already referred to our Alumni Fund. 
It is called The Christmas Fund and we feel 
that it is almost unique. The Christmas Fund 
was originated in 1922, as a Principal’s Fund. 
It was created by the alumni themselves. They 
collected it voluntarily for a few years with little 
or no help from the school. In 1922, there were 
three hundred and two alumni who, at the sug- 
gestion of five or six leaders, contributed $5,- 
281.00 to the Principal of the Academy at Christ- 
mas time, with the suggestion that Dr. Perry 


use it, at his own discretion, to defray some of 
the expenses that came to his attention in his 
office daily; expenses that he had been paying 
for from his personal funds — such things as 
financing medical or dental treatment, buying 
wearing apparel for needy boys, and a thousand 
and one things that a principal comes in contact 
with every day. In 1923, the Christmas present 
was sent in again by one hundred and forty-one 
more enthusiastic men who wanted to help. 
Four hundred and forty-three alumni con- 
tributed $8,639.00. It became apparent that 
this voluntary and friendly gesture was develop- 
ing into something very much worth while, and 
at the request of the few men who organized it, 
it was taken into the Alumni Office as an organ- 
ized alumni fund and was christened The Christ- 
mas Fund. Like the proverbial snowball, 
grew and grew until this year we expect to re- 
ceive gifts from approximately twenty-five hun- 
dred alumni, and we shall derive an income of 
between twenty and thirty thousand dollars. 
Realizing that this is the income from invested 
funds of approximately $1,000,000.00, the value 
of many small contributions cannot be under- 
estimated. 

This history of our Christmas Fund has been 
given to you in an effort to emphasize its volun- 
tary nature. To be sure, the Fund is now more 
organized than it was originally, but we have 
tried to keep it a free-will offering from the 
alumni. If a man has the money and wants to 
give in the current year, no matter how little or 
how much, we want him to feel free to do so, 
whether or not he ever gave before or can ever 
give again. The kindness of the gesture is ac- 
cepted as such, and is in complete accord with 
the request made by the men who created the 
Fund. They insist that no one is ever to be 
made to feel that he must contribute to The 
Christmas Fund, and we find their charge 
good. 

The work of the Fund is now centralized in 
the Alumni Office, and it is organized much the 
same as all alumni funds, under the leadership 
of the President of the General Association, who 
directs the Alumni Secretary and the Class 
Agents, who are appointed by vote of the 
vidual classes before graduation and who, 
some instances, appoint committees or co- 
workers. Each year in October, a report of the 
previous year’s Fund is compiled by the Alumni 
Secretary with a foreword by the President of 
the Association and mailed to each alumnus. 

This is followed by a letter from the sixty- 
six Class Agents to the members of their in- 
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dividual classes telling of the benefits of the 
Christmas Fund, explaining the need for its 
continuance, and urging them to respond to the 
forthcoming letter from the Principal with either 
a gift to the Fund, or a letter, or both. 

Within the following month, a letter of 
Christmas greeting is written by our Principal 
in which he thanks the alumni for their continu- 
ing support of and interest in the school and re- 
ports something of the immediate work that the 
school is doing. It is a warm and friendly per- 
sonal letter. 

The details of multigraphing, typing and ad- 
dressing all of these letters are handled in the 
Alumni Office, which stands ready to help re- 
lieve the Agents and the Principal of too much 
work. We are deeply grateful to the Agents for 
the time and effort which they put into the 
work, and we do everything that we can to keep 
the work from becoming burdensome. It is felt 
that the inspiration and encouragement to the 
whole school which is derived from the enthusi- 
astic support that the alumni give to this project 
is fully as valuable as the financial returns. 
Since 1929, the Christmas Fund has grown from 





approximately nine hundred to twenty-five hun- 
dred contributors, and the average gift has not 
varied more than one and a half dollars. 

To date, we have not felt the need of the es- 
tablishment of an alumni council, which has be- 
come so necessary to many alumni organiza- 
tions. Our Board of Trustees is made up entirely 
of alumni. Whether or not this has had some 
bearing on our need for a council is debatable. 
Alumni Councils are recognized among alumni 
workers as invaluable in the fields of fund rais- 
ing and procurement of new students, and they 
are doubtless of very great help in advertising 
any institution not having an adequate Board 
of Public Relations. In our particular case, the 
Director of Public Relations works very closely 
with the Alumni Office, as well as with all other 
departments, and the problems ordinarily those 
of an alumni council are given attention there. 

Any enthusiastic and keenly interested 
alumni worker would remind you that an insti- 
tution is as good as its alumni. They are its back- 
bone and willing hands. If they are important 
to you, grant them deference, consideration, and 
above all, your confidence. 





INDEPENDENT SCHOOL SLANTS 
Editor, Robert U. Jameson, Haverford School 


Have you read Margaret Halsey’s new book, 
Some of My Best Friends Are Soldiers? Please do 
so. You will, in the first place, enjoy an original 
piece of work. You will, in the second place, 
learn that the author does not have to write as 
she did in her first splash, With Malice Toward 
Some. And you will get the idea, in the third 
place, very clearly set forth in novel form, that 
to be anything but tolerant in matters of race is 
just plain stupid. You will be pleasantly sur- 
prised by this book. 





In the January issue of the N.E.A. Fournal 
there appears a short and very powerful plea, by 
Charles Edison, former governor of New Jersey, 
for better educated men in public life. His 
points, which are worth the attention of every 
teacher, are these: 

“The first obligation of every educated citi- 
zen is to be politically literate. . . . The amount 
of information about the processes of politics is 
probably higher among those who did not go to 
college than among college people. At least it is 
from among the noncollege people that the pre- 
cinct, ward, city, and county leaders tend to 
WS... 


“The ethical standards of democracy need 
constantly to be guarded, improved, enhanced. 

“If our democracy is to fulfill its possibilities, 
there must be more political leadership by edu- 
cated and honest men and women. There has 
almost been a cult of indifference to politics 
among educated Americans. They use the word 
politician only with obvious distaste. In their 
eagerness to make money or to get ahead in 
their professions, they have convinced them- 
selves that politics is too tiresome and dirty for 
them. If it is tiresome, and if it is dirty, their 
disdainful indifference is greatly responsible. 


“We need to build up in this country a cus- 
tom of public service. Every man and woman 





should expect to give time and energy to the 
public service. 

“It should be the style to stay home and 
mend your own backyard of democracy. If our 
democracy is to work, it cannot draw off the 
able and the intelligent to serve the central 
government, while leaving the incompetent and 
the corrupt to serve the localities and the states. 

“At all levels of government, we need new 
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\ideas. No one needs to have an official position 
to advance a good, fresh program for a com- 
munity, or for a state. 

i “Democracy, like higher education, can be 
pretty much what we want it to be. If we have 
ideas, and if we want hard enough to see them 
adopted, sooner or later they will be.” 

This article is theoretically aimed at the 
young college graduate—a species which is 
rare today, of course. But, until the young 
college graduate again has the chance to choose 
his own way of life after the war, perhaps the 
heritage of active democratic political thought 
descends to the teachers of the country. There 
are in the above points many lessons for the in- 
dependent school teacher, who often makes in- 
articulate noises about the corrupt political sys- 
tem under which he lives and considers those 
noises adequate participation in local govern- 
ment. 

Might it not be a good idea to suggest to 
our school boys, who will probably be the col- 
lege graduates talked about by Mr. Edison, 
that some of them could do worse than to stop 
beefing about the local boss and go to work, 
when they get out of the army, to get rid of him? 





A Fable of Long Ago 

Once when the world was young, two nations 
which had been fighting decided to bury the 
hatchet, and not in each other. 

With the return of peace, the leaders in one 
country said: “Let us educate our people for 
peace and democracy.” This country tried 
courts, leagues, and treaties to create lasting 
harmony. 

Meanwhile, the other country educated its 
people for war and developed a warlike spirit. 

Though education was prepared to help build 
a peaceful world, it was ignored. A world edu- 
cated half for war and half for peace could be 
neither free nor peaceful. A new conflict broke 
out, bloodier than before, and the young men of 
both countries were destroyed. 

This little fable has a moral: No nation 
can wisely and safely conduct education 
for peace unless other nations do so too. 
Education is a matter of international con- 
cern — just as much so as foreign trade, 
or munitions factories, or diplomatic ne- 
gotiations. 

The above is Part I of Let’s Look at Education 
and the Peace, adapted from Education and the 
People’s Peace, a publication of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the N.E.A. 


In brief form, the rest of the pamphlet, which 
is illustrated with cartoons, suggests two main 
fields of activity. 

Part II outlines three steps in a program for 
education to help win and keep the peace: (1) 
Develop an informed and aroused public opin- 
ion; (2) Create a United Nations organization 
for educational and cultural reconstruction; and 
(3) Establish a permanent international agency 
for education. 

As to the first of these three steps, the pro- 
gram suggests that we must not repeat the re- 
action after the last war, that we must learn 
more about our allies, and that we must 
strengthen our own democracy at home. The 
other two steps are, or should be, self-explana- 
tory to readers of this column. At least they 
seem so important to this writer that he has, 
perhaps, spent too much space on them already. 

The pamphlet then suggests three things 
that everybody can do along this line. Here 
they are: 

1. We can urge the State Department to 
approve the United Nations Organization for 
Educational and Cultural Reconstruction. A 
constitution providing for this organization is 
now being considered by the Department. 

2. We can ask the President to see to it that 
arrangements for world order after the war shall 
clearly specify the role of education in estab- 
lishing and maintaining the peace. 

3. We can ask every candidate for a state or 
a national office to give us an accounting on 
this question: ““What have you done to prevent 
another war?” 

Do ideas like this make us wonder whether 
we are, in our own thinking, way behind the 
times? Or, worse, do some of us think simply 
that such ideas are the work of mad visionaries 
or something, that nothing like this will ever 
work, and that therefore there is no need to 
waste time thinking about it? 

Well, if we do have such thoughts, let us get 
rid of them right now. Let us first of all think 
in the right direction, and then act in the right 
direction. Education as a group, if it worked in 
one direction, could be a great power in the 
making of government policy. Because it is so 
seldom vocal, however, it almost always is a 
step-child which is mistrusted by the lawmakers, 
especially by those who fear a really intelligent 
electorate. But, as Mr. Edison says, above, an 
intelligent electorate will be the salvation of the 
democratic way of life. And with the saving of 
the democratic way of life will come the saving 
of the democratic way of education. 
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Most of us in the independent schools really 
believe in democracy and in democratic educa- 


tion. We deplore such things as the fact that 
the average teacher salary in the U. S. is now 
about $1,400, and we think that teaching is still 
worth the trouble. (Of course, most of us are 
better off than the average.) But we would 
prefer to see American ideas of education than, 
for instance, Nazi ideas, running the schools of 
the world. Let us then get vocal about what we 
believe. 

Here is a list of five pamphlets about the 
N.E.A. program for Education and the Peace, 
which I recommend to every teacher. All are 
available from the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. All are ten cents per copy. 


Let’s Look at Education and the People’s Peace 

Learning About Education and the People’s 
Peace 

Let’s Talk About Education and the People’s 
Peace 

Two Addresses on Education and the People’s 
Peace 


Education and the People’s Peace 


Also valuable, every month, is the Yournal 
of the N.E.A. I suggest that you do more than 
wish it were not there on the magazine rack in- 
stead of Colliers. 





Another pamphlet of general educational 
interest in the U. S. is the recently published 
monograph called The Proposed Educational Re- 





construction in People’s Poland. This is available 
from the United States Committee on Educa- 
tional Reconstruction, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y., for 25 cents. 

The document, which was formulated by the 
teachers and other groups in the Polish under- 
ground and smuggled out of Poland, is an amaz- 
ing testimonial, in the first place, to the forti- 
tude with which the Poles have borne the Nazi 
tyranny, which hit them more terribly than any- 
one else. With all of their schools closed or 
destroyed, they have nevertheless had the in- 
tellectual vision to compile a program which has 
in it nothing of revenge, but everything of recon- 
struction. The program is a valid one, also, in 
that it is workable. And it is a program for 
democratic education which, modeled partly 
upon the Soviet plan, is aimed at the restoration 

of Polish culture which has been wiped out by 
the war and at a new educational hope for all of 
Poland. It is a brave document, and an exciting 
instance of the fact — as earlier proved in Nor- 
way, for instance — that education seems to 
do its best when its very existence is threatened. 





As this column has suggested before, and 
probably will suggest again: Let us look around 
us and try to get rid of the evils in our own 
democracy and in our own educational system. 
And then let us look abroad and see education 
as an international matter which concerns us 
greatly. “If we have ideas, and if we want hard 
enough to see them adopted, sooner or later 
they will be.” 





CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


The Fourth Annual Conference on Educa- 
tion for Public Service was held at the Yale 
Club, New York City, Wednesday, November 
15, 1944, with forty faculty and student repre- 
sentatives from thirteen schools in attendance. 
All the schools represented are members of the 
Secondary Education Board. 

The Rev. Norman Nash, Rector of St. Paul’s 
School, as Chairman of the Committee ap- 
pointed at the conference last year, convened 
the gathering and presided at all the sessions. 
The speaker for the morning session was Dr. S. 
P. McCutchen, Chairman of the Department of 
Social Studies of the New York University 
School of Education. His subject was Focusing 
the Interest of Youth in Public Service. 

Dr. McCutchen discussed the obstacles, the 
qualities needed, and the school’s task in public 


service. Obstacles to interesting youth in pub- 
lic life as a career are the use of labels such as 
“politician,” “bureaucrat,” and “brain trust,” 
which put all public service in an unfavorable 
light; the peculiar scale of values of our culture 
pattern, which makes money the main measure 
of success; and the fact that preparation for 
public service is a new area for education. 

The qualifications are a philosophy of serv- 
ice, long-range vision, ability to coordinate rules 
with human needs, skill in social cooperation, 
and the ability to take criticism. Men in public 
office must be able to find their compensation in 
service well rendered rather than in public 
recognition. They must remember that “‘poli- 
tics is the art of the possible; its measure is the 
century.” They must be able to make the laws 
adaptable to changing human _ relationships. 
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They must have such concrete and specific skills 
as effective committee membership and chair- 
manship. And they must be able not only to 
listen to criticism but also to profit from it. 

The task of the school consists first in selec- 
tive guidance, and second in selling the job to 
the students. Selective guidance should screen 
out those with too much innate sensitivity for 
public life. In selling the job secondary schools 
should give functional training in the requisite 
skills and leave the content to the colleges. This 
training should be pertinent to the student's liv- 
ing to date and not developed in anticipation of 
future needs. The typical civics course consists 
of a memoriter covering of the threefold system 
of government learned to pass an exam, whereas 
the study of government should arise from prob- 
lems involved in it. 


In conclusion Dr. McCutchen said schools 
should make an imaginative and thorough can- 
vass of the ways students can render public serv- 
ice, first in the school where the scope of stu- 
dent government should be broadened by in- 
cluding more students and giving them more 
functions, and then in the local community. 
Following his talk there was a question and dis- 
cussion period. 


Rep. Joseph Clark Baldwin, Congressman 
from New York, was the luncheon speaker. He 
discussed The Challenge to the Independent Schools 
in Public Service. Mr. Baldwin predicted that 
the independent preparatory schools are going 
into a heyday for the next eight or ten years. 
The future for the colleges and universities is 
much less certain. Hence the responsibility of 
the independent schools is the greater. Their 
greatest opportunity for service is to contribute 
to the leadership of the country. Back of all the 
tremendous problems of the world is a man, 
and the independent schools make the man. In 
his making Mr. Baldwin stressed the importance 
of mental and spiritual calisthenics. For political 
life the discipline of attention to little things is 
also necessary for success. In preparing for 
public service much emphasis should be placed 
on history so that students may profit from the 
experience of the past. They also should be 
made acquainted with the current set-up of 
political parties, their plan of organization and 
officials. It should be made plain that men do 
not lose their independence by joining a party. 
On the contrary it is the only way to make one’s 
influence effective. Politics is said to be a dirty 
game, but some of the biggest crooks are in 


business. Furthermore there are no crooks in 
politics unless there is public indifference. 

Following the luncheon there was a brief 
business meeting. An Executive Committee was 
elected consisting of Henry Phillips of Exeter 
as Chairman, John Reardon of Taft as Vice- 
Chairman, Mark Emerson of Friends’ Central 
as Secretary, and Charles Buell of St. Paul’s. 
This committee is to invite a fifth member from 
a school in the New York area. The Commit- 
tee for the previous year had been instructed by 
last year’s conference to draw up a plan of or- 
ganization. This plan was presented and 
adopted by the conference. 

Richard McFeely, Director of Studies at the 
George School, spoke at the afternoon session 
n “How Can Our Schools Help Fill the Need 
for Enlightened Political Leadership?” Mr. Mc- 
“eely discussed the need for enlightenment on 
the part of our leaders in regard to critical social 
and economic problems. He then suggested 
methods for developing such enlightenment 
among the students from which future leader- 
ship must come. 


Plan of Organization for the Conference on 
Education for Public Service 


The purpose of this conference is to en- 
courage and assist member schools in preparing 
their students for wider participation in public 
life. 

The Conference shall meet annually. The 
Officers shall consist of a chairman and a secre- 
tary-treasurer. There shall be an executive com- 
mittee of five consisting of the Chairman and 
Secretary-Treasurer, plus three additional mem- 
bers from other schools. 

This committee shall make the plans and 
arrangements for each annual meeting, and shall 
serve as a nominating committee to bring in a 
slate of officers for the following year. 

Expenses for the conference shall be assessed 
against the schools attending. 








It is recommended that every school appoint a 
“BULLETIN correspondent” to send in news for 
“What the Schools Are Doing.” The correspondent 
should not be the head of the school, but preferably 
the public relations director, if there is such a per- 
son in the school. His duties should be to urge his 
colleagues to contribute material for the BULLETIN, 
to collect it from them, put it in usable form, and 
send it on in time to reach the editors by the fol- 
lowing deadlines: March 7, April 7. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
Editor, Charles R. Morris, Milton Academy 








More news is solicited for this department! 
Please help the editor by keeping him supplied with 
news of the activities of boys’ and coeducational 
schools. The chief purpose of the BULLETIN is to 
provide for an exchange of ideas among the inde- 
pendent schools. Your cooperation is needed. 


Cuarces R. Morris, Milton Academy, 
Milton 86, Massachusetts. 




















Belmont Hill Nature Group Active 


An enthusiastic group of budding naturalists 
at Belmont Hill School is finding many new ways 
to make life a bit more interesting and, at times, 
a great deal more hectic. Under the direction of 
Norman D. Harris, Biology teacher, the boys 
have an opportunity to make a real study of all 
the wild life indigenous to the woods about the 
school. 

The David Mason Little Memorial Museum 
at the School houses a fine collection of mounted 
specimens illustrating the fauna of this region. 
Last year, to help complete the picture, fifty- 
three mounted birds were added to the collec- 
tion, including a specimen of the renowned Pas- 
senger Pigeon, now extinct for many years. An 
extensive nature library, with comfortable read- 
ing facilities and a table with natural history 
periodicals, has been set up in one corner of the 
museum. 

A large bulletin board at one end of the 
dining-hall serves as a visual check-list to record 
all birds seen at the school during the year. 
Ninety-six Audubon Bird Cards at present 
decorate the board as evidence of success this 
year. The Lower School bird feeding station has 
been highly successful but the squirrels have 
eaten most of the seed put out on the Upper 
School station. A new “‘squirrel-proof” platform 
has just been erected but, because of the acro- 
batics that squirrels will undertake to reach a 
sunflower seed, a few fingers are going to remain 
crossed. The early morning bird walks last 
spring usually attracted ten to fifteen boys and 
a few of them became quite expert at field 
identification. 

Many unusual pets keep things lively in the 
biology classroom. ‘Falco,’ a pet Sparrow 
Hawk, ruled the roost all last winter. “‘Mon- 
key,” a young Gray Squirrel, proved the chief 
attraction this fall. No student fell asleep dur- 


ing the exhibition of the live Black Widow 
Spider, or the thirty-five pound Snapping Turtle, 
or, for that matter, the six and a half foot Indigo 
Snake from Florida. As a climactic touch Mr. 
Harris makes an annual pilgrimage to the Blue 
Hills to capture a few Copperheads and Timber 
Rattlesnakes which he cautiously exhibits to 
his wide-eyed biology students. 





Some Notes on the Advanced Latin Course 
at St. Louis Country Day School 

For those boys who can manage to include 
advanced Latin in their wartime schedule as 
Juniors, St. Louis Country Day School is offer- 
ing a course which includes, besides the tradi- 
tional Cicero and Vergil, selections from many 
other writers of Latin prose and poetry. To 
cover so wide a range, students read many selec- 
tions in English, learning certain representative 
spots in the Latin. During the first term, selec- 
tions from Vergil, Ovid, Phaedrus, Caesar, Ci- 
cero, Nepos, and Horace are included. The use 
of phonograph recordings of passages from clas- 
sical Latin is made with good results. Before 
the year’s work is completed, the student will 
do some browsing into mediaeval Latin and ex- 
cerpts from the Old and New Testament. Em- 
phasis is placed upon comprehension rather than 
formal translation, with a balance maintained 
by assignment of some spots in Latin and the 
outright memorization of certain other spots. 





Junior Town Meeting Broadcast from 
Brooks School 

The New England Junior Town Meeting of 
the Air, which originated early in 1944, is broad- 
cast over stations WBZ and WBZA at 2:30 every 
Saturday throughout most of the academic year. 
During its first year, students from about sixty 
high schools and a dozen independent schools 
have participated in its discussions of vital con- 
temporary problems. 

To take care of the problem of broadcasts 
during the Christmas vacation two meetings 
were held at school assemblies and were later 
broadcast from recordings. One of these meet- 
ings was held at the Brooks School, North An- 
dover, on the evening of December 13, the topic 
for discussion being, “Should the United States 
keep hands off the post-war Orient?’. The 
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speakers were Robert Ferguson, Lexington High 
School; Paul Lesure, Reading High School; 
Donald Landis, Phillips Andover Academy; and 
Thorpe Nesbit, Jr., of the host school. A dele- 
gation of about fifteen students from Johnson 
High School, North Andover, also attended and 
took an active part during the question period. 

A party of thirteen, composed of the modera- 
tor, the speakers and alternates, faculty advisers 
and radio technicians arrived at the school in 
the late afternoon in time to rehearse the set 
speeches and set up the recording equipment. 
At supper, members of the school debating so- 
ciety, the Brooks Forum, acted as hosts to the 
boys from other schools. 

The program itself took place at a school 
meeting at eight o’clock. The moderator, Mr. 
W. Linwood Chase, explained briefly the tech- 
nique of the broadcast. He made clear that the 
speakers’ opinions are their own and while their 
short speeches are carefully prepared, they have 
no pre-knowledge of the questions put to them 
later. The only elements of artifice in the pro- 
grams are that the applause is regulated by one 
of the technicians and that although the ques- 
tioners line up in front of the microphone and 
take their turn, the moderator addresses them 
aia they were scattered throughout the 

all. 

The four set speeches given at Brooks pre- 
sented widely varying points of view. Paul Le- 
sure thought the postwar Orient should be 
handled through a regional council; Robert Fer- 
guson thought it was our duty to educate the 
Orient toward democracy; Thorpe Nesbit felt 
that while we might be obliged to police Japan 
and should join a world organization, we should 
avoid unilateral interference in Oriental nations 
and empires; Donald Landis urged that we use 
our economic resources and power to rebuild 
China and keep the peace. 

The most interesting part of the program 
was the question period. There was no lack of 
questioners, even boys from the First and 
Second Forms (seventh and eighth grades) being 
eager to participate. The speakers were not only 
subjected to a barrage of questions from the 
audience, but challenged each other frequently. 
Even after the recording was over, the discus- 
sion went on with if anything increasing vigor, 
and there were at least a dozen hands in the air 
when the Moderator called a halt shortly before 
nine o'clock. 

Obviously nothing could be settled about 
such a vast topic by a group of schoolboys in 
less than an hour. It was interesting, however, 


to see areas of agreement and disagreement ap- 
pearing as the evening went on. All agreed, for 
instance, that the United States should join an 
international organization with power; all agreed 
that we should have to police Japan in some 
way; all abjured imperialism. Disagreement 
centered principally on the relationship of this 
country to China. 

After the meeting was over, the partcipants 
repaired to the headmaster’s house for refresh- 
ment, fraternization, and further discussion. 

The affair was an unalloyed success. The 
members of the audience were interested from 
the start, as can be seen by the facts that al- 
though attendance was voluntary practically all 
the students of Brooks School came to the meet- 
ing; that there were more questioners than could 
possibly be taken care of; that the meeting was 
going strong when it adjourned. There can be 
no doubt that all who attended gained a new 
awareness of the complexity of the problems we 
face across the Pacific. The boys who partici- 
pated as speakers and alternates seem to enjoy 
each others’ company. 

The Junior Town Meeting of the Air is sup- 
ported by the magazine Our Times, but the maga- 
zine exerts no control over policies or topics and 
its name does not appear in the broadcasts; it is 
sponsored by the New England Association of 
Social Studies Teachers. For further informa- 
tion or for opportunity to participate in the 
broadcasts write Professor W. Linwood Chase, 
Moderator, New England Junior Town Meeting 
of the Air, 84 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 


— Henry W. Bracpon, Brooks School, 
North Andover, Mass. 





Art at the Phillips Exeter Academy 

Although enrollment in The Phillips Exeter 
Academy Art courses has dropped off sharply 
because of the war, interest in the arts through- 
out the school has been quickened by an unusu- 
ally stimulating series of exhibitions. 

In October an exhibit on landscape painting 
was shown, tracing its history since the seven- 
teenth century. The color reproductions in the 
show came from the Academy’s collection, one 
of the largest of any school in the country. 
Among the old masters represented were Breug- 
hel, El Greco, Canaletto, Sisley, and Cezanne. 
Contemporary artists represented were Vlam- 
inck, Faistaur, Dufy, Rousseau, and Segonzac. 

In November there was a student art ex- 
change between Dana Hall girls and Phillips 
Exeter boys. The Dana Hall productions were 
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smaller and less adventurous in technique than 
those exhibited in an earlier display by the Ex- 
eter students; they suggested a more reflective 
and sensitive expression of their subject matter. 
A bulletin from Dana Hall states that the Exeter 
show was very masculine and full of courage and 
originality. 

An appealing show annually at Phillips Exe- 
ter is a “Picture Rental” exhibit, from which 
boys may rent, for fifty cents a year, framed re- 
productions in color of good pictures. The 
Academy Art Department, under the direction 
of Thomas M. Folds, has been able to increase 
the number of pictures in this rental collection 
through grants from the George Sutro Loewen- 
stein Foundation. 

Among other exhibits scheduled are several 
which call for student and faculty participation. 
One example is a display of bookjackets from 
the collection of a member of the English De- 
partment. Other shows will include modern 
architecture, the art of cartooning and modern 
paintings. 

Two large exhibits assembled a year ago in 
the Academy Art Studio have traveled to other 
schools. One of them, a large spectacular show 
on Modern Advertising Art, prepared in collab- 
oration with Phillips Academy, Andover, Mas- 
sachusetts, is now touring colleges, museums 
and Army U.S.O. centers throughout the coun- 
try under the auspices of the American Federa- 
tion of Arts. 

There have been exhibits including such 
subjects as Mexican and South American paint- 
ings, Chinese Buddhist stone carvings and scroll 





paintings, Czechoslovakian war caricatures, Rus- 
sian war posters, and photographs of naval avia- 
tion and advertising art. 

One exhibit last year was a home-made show 
assembled from the Academy’s own supply of 
color reproductions which demonstrated the 
aims and achievements of Impressionism and 
was correlated with reading in English, French 
and Art classes. 

As the exhibit gallery is located directly op- 
posite the school post office — the hub of the 
school’s daily activities — every exhibition at- 
tracts several hundred boys on their way to and 
from classes. 





Music Festival Chorus 

A newly formed “New England Preparatory 
School Music Festival Chorus” will sing Men- 
delssohn’s Hymn of Praise in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, on Saturday evening, April 14. The 
conductor will be Mr. Stanley Chapple. 

The orchestra of the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music, under the direction of Mr. 
Quincy Porter, will assist in the performance 
of the Mendelssohn and will play the first half 
of the evening’s program. 


The following schools will participate: 


Beaver Country Day School 
Dana Hall 

Governor Dummer Academy 
Milton Academy 

Phillips Academy, Andover 
Sang 7 Exeter Academy 
Pine Manor 


Walnut Hill School 





NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Editor, Ethel Andrews, Laurel School 


What Is the Right Education? 
From The Brearley Bulletin, December, 1944 
The time is out of joint, but we may count 
ourselves fortunate that we have been born with 
a great desire and even a little opportunity to 
help to set it right. For surely the people our 
children grow up to be will have the making or 
the marring of the future. So it is proper that 
much that is written and argued and discussed 


these days, by parents as well as by teachers, | 


should relate to education. This is obviously 
not a new concern, but it has been brought into 
sharper focus by the urgency of the times. What 
is the right education? Where do we place the 
true emphasis? How do we achieve the long 
view? 


It is our intention to present in the four 
issues of the Bulletin this winter excerpts from the 
writings of people who have given much thought 
to this subject. We are fortunate in being able 
to start off with some letters that were written to 
the Bulletin by some of the Brearley fathers serv- 
ing overseas. The subject: “What I want my 
daughter to have learned — or to be — by the 
time she leaves Brearley.” 


From Morris Bishop 
Office of War Information 
“Naturally I want my daughter to learn the 
things that the Brearley, like any other sensible 
school, is prepared to teach: a useful collection 
of facts, some exercise in the interpretation of 
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facts, a code of decent social behavior, training 
of the body and knowledge of the body, and a 
reasonable share of happiness as she goes along. 
All this is obvious and important, and hardly 
needs to be labored. 


“But is this enough? Well, hardly. I may 
hope for something more, though I can hardly 
require it. 

“T hope that she will learn the habit of in- 
tellectual excitement, a sense of the reality of 
the intellectual world. To me the most depress- 
ing spectacle of our time is the readiness abe 
cated people to abandon their education, to 
offer themselves to a routine of business, house- 
hold duties and canned pleasure. . . . 


“T hope that the teachers of the Brearley 
will instil in my daughter a sense of the mystery 
and amazement of the world. And I should be 
very happy if they can persuade her to pursue 
an intellectual career; to devote a reasonable 
share of her life to the disinterested pursuit, in 
laboratory, library, open fields, or studio, of 
some little bit of truth.” 


From Captain Walter H. Hochschild 
Office Strategic Services 


“It seems to me that what I desire most of 
all for my daughters is that they be trained to 
become useful members of the community. I do 
not mean this in respect of their being capable 
of supporting themselves entirely through their 
own endeavors, although that is a matter that 
is by no means unimportant and may well be- 
come a necessity for any individual girl, but 
rather I am thinking of their being fitted to do 
their full share towards the removal of those 
conditions which create misery, misunderstand- 
ing and distrust between peoples — be it in the 
locality in which they make their home or in 
the larger sphere of world relationships. To this 
end certain cardinal qualities appear requisite: 
a spirit of broad tolerance, a genuine interest in 
social conditions, and a real desire to be of 
service to others. ... 


“In short, what I should like to see in the 
generation which is about to take up its active 
role in life is a wide-awake, thoughtful interest 
in the field of human relationship and welfare, 
coupled with a strong determination to render 
what service one can in helping others. When 
that has been universally accomplished it will 
be a long step toward curing the ills of the 
world.” 


From Robert §. Grinnell 
U. S. Second General Hospital 


“Before leaving Brearley I should like my 
daughter to have acquired some appreciation of 
moral values, a keen and sympathetic interest 
in people and life in general, a lively sense of 
humor, some degree of fortitude, a passion for 
honesty and fair play, and a desire to use and 
cultivate what intelligence she has. I should 
like her to express these qualities with poise and 
charm. Of course I don’t expect all of this.” 


From Lt. Colonel Dave H. Morris, Fr. 
U.S. Army Services of Supply 

“Based on two years’ experience in the field, 
I am convinced that the average American has 
almost no command of the English language, 
and almost no idea of how to say what he means. 
. .. Therefore, my answer to your editor’s 
theme question is —I want my daughters, by 
the time they leave Brearley, to have a good 
basic knowledge of the English language, to be 
reasonably familiar with the problems of using 
it correctly, and to have a fundamental interest 
in learning to say and write what they mean.” 





The Military System at Foxcroft School 
Middleburgh, Virginia 

The military system was introduced at Fox- 
croft in the fall of 1942, as the school’s way of 
marshaling and strengthening its forces and 
training its citizens for greater usefulness. The 
school was formed into a company consisting of 
three platoons with a student Captain, three 
other commissioned officers, and a number of 
non-commissioned officers. Regular army drill 
twice a week, the West Point demerit system and 
inspection are part of the military plan. Its de- 
tails are obviously too many for a report of this 
sort, but the points of its contributions can be 
fairly evaluated over a two and one-half year 
period, and may be of interest to other schools. 

To begin with the contribution that strikes 
one most forcibly at first, it has increased neat- 
ness, — personal, room and desk. All have be- 
come more aware of dirt, dust and disorder, and 
of how to prevent as well as how to remove each. 
It may not carry over into life at home, though 
some parents say it does, but as one girl put it, 
“We have learned how to be neat, if not always 
to de neat.” 

With the greater orderliness has come less 
waste. Less time is wasted because things are 
put and found in their places, because prompt- 
ness and equipment necessary for the occasion 
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are demanded, because to fit into the day, week, 
and year all one’s academic and non-academic 
responsibilities, careful planning of time is essen- 
tial. There is less waste of material possessions 
because clothes are kept mended, cleaned and 
hung up instead of thrown around; books and 
school supplies are treated with more respect; 
and there is more effort to turn off unnecessary 
lights and not to waste food. 

The drill has improved posture, concentra- 
tion, ability to give and take orders. Through it 
individuals have gained in self-confidence, in co- 
ordination of mind and body; the school has 
gained in concerted group action twice a week 
and the esprit de corps that seems more evident 
on the drill field than anywhere else in the school. 
All of these seem positive gains. 

The health of the school in the matter of 
colds and minor illnesses seems distinctly better, 
and the stricter observance of clothing rules and 
the regular exercise of the drill seem contribu- 
ting factors here. 

In the classroom there is a greater individual 
responsibility for promptness and coming with 
proper equipment, with consequent saving of 
time, confusion, and energy; better treatment 
of books and chairs, better attention on the 
whole. 

The effect on the individual seems to be a 
greater awareness of her position as part of the 
community. In some cases this seems a result 
of a better sense of values, in some the result of 
fear of demerits. Whatever the impulsion, the 
habit of thinking before the event 1s worth in- 
culcation. 

The military system has made a vital con- 
tribution to Foxcroft under war conditions, and 
we hope that contribution is now sufficiently 
a part of each individual’s equipment to make 
it useful to the larger world outside. 





Dwight House, Lincoln School 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Dwight House, the new Lincoln School 
property at 271 Butler Avenue, is being used 
with great appreciation by many different 
groups. The first floor has sunny rooms for day 





girls who bring lunch, and rooms for the Music 
Department, with two pianos, a radio-victrola, 
and storage space for orchestra equipment. There 
is also space for sewing machines for the Home 
Economics Department. The school has en- 
larged its facilities for pottery making by fitting 
up a special room in Dwight House and install- 
ing an electric kiln and other suitable equipment. 
The second floor of the house provides bedrooms 
for three faculty members, a faculty rest room 
and a guest room. Alumnae and friends are 
cordially invited to make use of the guest room. 

Canon Lief, of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Rhode Island, has a class at Lincoln School in 
the discussion of nonsectarian social work in the 
institutions which he serves in Rhode Island. 
The class meets once a week, alternating lectures 
with trips to the various fields of social service. 





Dana Hall 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 

A group of the friends of Eleanor Widger, of 
the class of 1909 at Dana Hall, have contributed 
to a fund in her memory. Since she was a gifted 
and enthusiastic writer, it seems to them fitting 
that a memorial should have some bearing on 
this vital interest of hers. With the permission 
of the school authorities, her friends wish to per- 
petuate her memory by presenting each year a 
book or books to be given to the girl in the 
graduating class who has shown the greatest pro- 
ficiency in creative writing. The award will be 
called “The Eleanor Widger Award for Profi- 
ciency in Creative Writing.” 

The Bardwell Auditorium Concert Course, 
which is given for the students of Pine Manor, 
Dana Hall, and Tenacre, will follow the program 
below this season: 


nihceurin ieee Song Recital by Todd Duncan 


hek ska ona eled wae Lecture by Wolfert 


eer meee Two Piano Recital by 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson 


February 2 ......0000%. Footlight Favorites, a Quartet 
headed by John Brownlee of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and directed by Kurt Adler 


Serer Cello Recital by Gregor Piatigorsky 





The Secondary Education Board office will 
offer its services again to help teachers to find 
summer jobs, and summer schools and summer 


work camps to know what teachers will be 
available. 
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NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Editor, Edgar R. Krepps, Collegiate School 


Bombs Away 

The boys of the Brown1nG Scuoot of New 
York City sold bonds amounting to $52,000 as 
admissions to a show presented by the boys dur- 
ing the Sixth War Loan Drive. The production, 
called “Bonds Away,” was written by two boys 
of the school, Donald Storm and John Richman. 
Held at the beginning of the drive on November 
20th, the sale netted enough to purchase a P-51 
Mustang. 


Fessenden’s Albemarle 

Another literary magazine, The Albemarle of 
the FEssENDEN ScHOOL, accompanied by the 
companion Albemarle Alumni News, keeps up 
the tradition of fine publications by the boys 
of independent schools. The Albemarle is an in- 
teresting admixture of news of classes of the 
school, special events, sports write-ups and 
literary contributions. The 4/umni News is an 
almost complete listing of classes from 1906, 
with news and addresses of alumni. An excellent 
idea which might well be copied by other 
alumni papers is contained in a box on the front 
page which states that the News is being mailed 
to the home addresses of those in the service 
with sufficient postage to allow for forwarding, 





Buckley Dramatics 


On the 19th of December, the Eighth Graders 
of the BucKLEy ScuHoot presented “‘Androcles 
and the Lion.” The Juniors and Seniors are now 
working on the annual French play which will 
combine the work of the Music and French De- 
partments. The mid-year “model meeting” was 
held in January. This is one of the two open 
meetings the school government holds for the 
whole school at which reports from all the com- 
mittees are read. BucKLEY recommends to those 
who do not know them the school subscription 
to the March of Time current events films for 
use in correlated social science work or for ex- 
hibition to assemblies. Teaching guides are 
furnished with each film and the results of show- 
ing are reported as excellent. They have used 
this year subjects on Brazil, Portugal and India. 





Summit School News 
The Summit Scuoot of Cincinnati reports a 
variety of activities in the Summit Boys’ School 
News, two issues of which were sent for Ele- 
mentary School Notes. In an election in No- 


vember, Mr. Dewey won a large majority over 
Mr. Roosevelt. “Seven Keys to Baldpate” has 
been selected to be presented by the Jack 
O’Lantern Players. Summir also had as its goal 
in the Sixth War Loan the purchase of a plane 
named after the school. Mr. Daniel Pinto, 
Assistant Headmaster, reports at length on the 
introduction of a flexible reading program de- 
signed to provide for greater individual oppor- 
tunities and richer experiences for all boys. A 
thorough test is administered to all as a basis 
for grouping. Boys are then placed in a reading 
group according to the median score and grade 
equivalent. Boys are informed that it is possible 
to move from one reading group to another de- 
pending on the progress-and improvement. The 
work allotted to remedial reading is one hundred 
and twenty minutes a week. The work is carried 
on during the regular literature periods but all 
academic work and subjects are correlated with 
the program. 





Social Science Results 


From the writings of seventh graders in 
Lower School News, the girls of the Mary C. 
WHEELER SCHOOL give an enthusiastic picture 
of social science classes there. Interesting activi- 
ties supplement the usual text-book routine and 
lectures with speakers from outside the faculty 
enliven the interest of the students. This is an- 
other school which is making use of the March 
of Time current events movies and the same ex- 
cellent comments are heard. A loyal alumnae 
body has supported the school as is evidenced 
by two photographs of alumnae daughters now 
at the school, one a group in the Lower School 
and another at the nursery school in the Cushing 
House. 





Social Studies, Lakeside Lower School 
TEXT: Olive Beaupré Miller: 4 Picturesque 

Tale of Progress, (Eight Volumes) 

The Book House for Children, Chicago 

This series presents the historical develop- 
ment of primitive man, of the Mediterranean 
and modern civilizations of Western Europe, of 
Russia, of the Near East, of the Orient, and of 
Ancient America with special attention to the 
dominant aspects of human achievement in so- 
cial relationships, science and invention, crafts 
and fine arts, religion and philosophy. Material 
supplementary to the texts, relative to the Orient 
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especially, is provided by the instructor, also by 
the pertinent, spontaneous questions and in- 
quiries of the pupils themselves. 

The specific contributions of any people, no 
matter what their race or nationality, are 
studied with a view to engender appreciation of 
the human effort, its common objective, also to 
promote an understanding of human diversity, 
the origin and the consequences of varying, even 
conflicting, points of view. The pupils are di- 
rected to distinguish between fact and feeling, 
to argue and judge the former, to exercise toler- 
ance of opinions and acts motivated by the 
latter. 

Since the pupils themselves have experienced 
little if any actual contact with the problems and 
conflicts of race and creed, prejudices, except 
perhaps in isolated instances, have naturally 
been rather superficial. The very small number 
of pupils obviously of other than the Caucasian 
strain have occasioned little more than a nor- 
mal initial curiosity; mutual adjustment has con- 
sequently been attained with comparative ease. 

The course has therefore been primarily con- 
cerned, in addition to factual information, in 
promoting discernment of human aspirations, 
of present day indebtedness to past accomplish- 
ments, of sympathy and helpfulness toward all 





men as the assurance of further progress and the 
establishment of peace. 
— Dr. WituiaM H. E ter, 
Principal, Lower School; 
Master, Social Studies. 





Collegiate Sports 

A Renaissance has come into the physical 
education department of the CoLLEGIATE 
ScHoot of New York City this year with two 
splendid varsity teams. The six-man football 
team won five of its six games in the fall and the 
basketball team has started a winning season by 
taking five of its first six games. Interest runs 
high and the whole student body turns out to 
cheer the team. Sports are not the only activity 
holding the attention of the boys. A fine chapel 
program for the year has been prepared by the 
program committee and many interesting pro- 
grams have been given. French plays, an 
original Thanksgiving program written by the 
eighth graders, a fine talk on the music of Bach 
by Mr. Chapple, conductor of the National 
Symphony, are just a few of the Friday morning 
treats held this year. Mid-year examinations 
are a spectre this month but the gymkhana 
games in March and the annual school play take 
away a little of the sting of those annual “blues.” 





WE RECOMMEND 


School and Society 


By far the most conspicuous concern in these 
recent numbers is compulsory military training. 
Thomas Diamond, Professor of Vocational Ed- 
ucation, University of Michigan, makes an in- 
teresting report! of an inquiry he conducted 
among American college professors carefully se- 
lected for their representational value. He was 
primarily interested in the question of principle, 
and though, to insure that all answers should be 
based on the same point of view, he included in 
an accompanying letter a five-point statement 
of conditions, his inquiry blank carried only the 
question: “Are you in favor of one year com- 
pulsory military training for all young men?” 
He received replies to 79% of the inquiries sent, 
and these were scattered quite generally through- 
out the forty-five states. After making careful 
allowances, he reaches the conclusion that his 
sampling indicates an overwhelming opinion in 
favor of compulsory military training. Those 


~ 1 $hou Should We Have Compulsory Military Service for All Youth (S. 


supporting it gave as reasons: that it would pro- 
vide a valuable educational experience; would 
afford an opportunity for greater maturation be- 
fore entering college, trade, or business; would 
make possible contacts that would broaden out- 
look and tend to break down class distinctions; 
and would accustom youth to discipline. A 
middle group felt that it “was undesirable but 
necessary in a world in which,” they appeared 
to think, “‘war is inevitable.” The minority dis- 
sented on the following grounds: the Army and 
Navy necessary for policing could be maintained 
on a voluntary basis; compulsory military train- 
ing is undemocratic; ROTC or compulsory 
health examination would achieve the same ends; 
it would interfere with educational experience; 
it would lead to the same conditions we are fight- 
ing against in this war; and the experience of 
the CCC revealed the danger of having com- 
manders of poor character in charge. 


Gus E. Snavely, Executive Director, Asso- 


. &. S. Nov. 18, °44). 
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ciation of American Colleges, warns’ against 
hasty and precipitate action, before those who 
are in the military services have a chance to ex- 
press their opinions. He develops more fully the 
possibilities of volunteer service, the danger of 
unduly prolonging the period before active pro- 
fessional life, and the difficulty of finding satis- 
factory officers to put in charge. His arguments 
based on the experiences of the United States 
and Great Britain on the one hand, and Ger- 
many, Russia, France and Italy on the other, 
are less convincing to this reader than they ap- 
pear to be to him. Finally, he stresses the point 
of low morale attendant on military camps, and 
the threat it offers to national survival. 

The most thoughtful article* is written by 
Lewis Paul Todd, Professor of History, Dan- 
bury (Conn.) State Teachers College. His gen- 
eral thesis is that, desirable or not, obligatory 
training is simply one measure in a program 
which may call for drastic changes in our whole 
social structure. He shows the absurdity of ex- 
pecting a single year of such training to accom- 
plish miracles of physical and moral salvation 
and development. He warns against the danger 
of entrusting civic education to military men. 
However, he does not deny that compulsory 
military training may have its proper place and 
function, and he strongly implies that the weak- 
nesses revealed in the present crisis call for 
searching reforms in the preparation of young 
Americans for life. 

Count Sussicran Etoxinod, mystified by the 
amazing hiatus between our expenditures and 
our accomplishments in_ physical-education, 
takes occasion‘ to discourse on “the perversity 
of pedagogy.” Studies are made, ignored, super- 
ceded, and again superceded in apparent ignor- 
ance that they ever existed. A highly scientific 

“physical-fitness program” was perfected by co- 
ordinated research and experimentation of hun- 
dreds of health specialists in twenty years of 
work; it gave spectacular evidence of its effi- 
ciency when put in practice, as for example in 
Syracuse and Boston University; and is gen- 
erally ignored, so far as he can discover, only 
because “it is rigorously scientific in method, 
pitiless in revealing the changing physical con- 
ditions of pupils and the inefficiencies of teach- 
ers, and arduous for teachers to conduct.” De- 
nouncers of the program claim that it “over-em- 
phasizes physical fitness while neglecting moral 
values.” Count Etoxinod finds this slightly 


2? Compulsory Military Training (S. &. S. Dec. 9, ’44). 


ironic in view of interschool sports which these 
critics “universally and almost hysterically ap- 
prove,” the conduct of which a president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for Advancement of Teach- 
ing has called “immoral to the last degree.” 

Whatever the rights of the Compulsory Mili- 
tary Training issue, it looks as though the edu- 
cational world had better put its house in order 
before it starts calling names and claiming all 
the nobler values. St. Paul memorialized the 
Christian virtues in military terms. For the 
young American trainee, better advice could 
scarcely be found than that he should gird up 
his loins in truth, and have his feet shod in the 
preparation of the gospel of peace. So equipped, 
however, he might find in military discipline a 
symbol and a training not inappropriate to 
Christian commonwealth. 

— Mary L. Punperson, 
Milton Academy Girls’ School, 
Milton, Mass. 


Classics 
Spoken Latin 

Lovers of Latin often look back wistfully to 
the days when Latin was the current medium of 
communication between educated people, when 
a student from Oxford could continue his studies 
at Bologna without having to learn a new 
language. For centuries Latin in Europe was 
the language of schools and of books. Its long 
tenure argues in Latin a linguistic value beyond 
dispute, although there are those who endeavor 
to dispute it. 

The question of spoken Latin is now again 
coming up for discussion as it frequently has in 
the past. Speaking of NL (new Latin) by Nor- 
man J. DeWitt (Criassica. WeeEkty, May, 
1944), and Latin as an Auxiliary International 
Language by W. A. Oldfather and Marian Har- 
man (THE CtassicaL Ouritooxk, November, 
1944) are notable contributions to the debate 
on the resurgence of spoken Latin. 

Of these two articles, that of Oldfather and 
Harman is the more hopeful. These two writers 
undertake to answer Dr. DeWitt’s objection that 
modern Latin would not be Latin at all, and 
their refutation is very convincing. Oldfather 
and Harman also dispose of the assertion that 
languages once dead never come to life again. 
Without admitting that Latin has ever died, 
they instance such revivals of ancient languages 


2 Some Implications of Compulsory Military Training (S. & S. Dec. 9, 44). 
* The Physical-Education Debacle: a Major Pedagogical Mystery (S. & S. Nov. 25, '44) 
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as those effected by the Irish, and Scottish na- 
tionalists, and the Zionist Jews. 

The Oldfather-Harman article must be read 
in its entirety to be properly appreciated. Ex- 
cerpts can do it no justice, so ably does it deal 
with the problem of spoken Latin. There is, 
however, one problem involved in the acceptance 
of Latin as an international auxiliary language 
which does not appear in the article in the Our- 
Look, and this is the problem of pronuncia- 
tion. 


The so-called classical Roman pronunciation 
taught in our standard textbooks is not at all 
universal. A very large number of Latinists, 
many of them already using spoken Latin, will 
not easily give up their traditional pronuncia- 
tion. The international academy contemplated 
by Oldfather and Harman will have to select a 
pronunciation agreeable to all speakers of Latin. 
If Latin is to be heard over the radio, a uniform 
pronunciation will be indispensable. I believe 
that the international academy will have as 
much trouble with pronunciation as that created 
by the original project of setting up Latin as 
the auxiliary international language. 


Dr. DeWitt is concerned as to whether Ci- 
cero could have understood the kind of Latin 
that will emerge when people begin to speak 
Latin. Why should we bother about Cicero? 
He had his day with Latin; now it is our turn. 
The problem is ours, not his. If Addison could 
come back and listen to some subway conversa- 
tions, he might marvel at what had happened to 
the English language during his absence. If we 
find it useful to adopt Latin as an auxiliary in- 
ternational language, we must not be dominated 
by Cicero’s preferences. It is more important 
that we should be able to understand Cicero 
than that he should be able to understand us. 
Anyone who should know NL well enough to 
speak it, would be in a better position to com- 
prehend ’Cicero’s writings than our present crop 
of students, who rarely get beyond the stage of 
painful translation. Speaking Latin will induce 
thinking in Latin, and once that process has 
been attained, most of the difficulty connected 
with Latin will disappear. 

Dr. Arcadius Avellanus, an extraordinarily 
gifted exponent of spoken Latin, died about ten 
years ago. An article on the life and writings of 
this apostle of spoken Latin is now being pre- 
pared for the CLassicaL JourNAL by Mr. Good- 
win B. Beach. There was a time when the 
readers of the CLassicaL JourNaAt did not think 
much of Avellanus. To his old friends it will be 


a pleasure to read about him in an article written 
by one who is so eminently fitted to appreciate 
such a Latinist as Avellanus was. 
— P. J. Downina, 
The Browning School, 
New York City. 





English 
The English Fournal 

The leading article in the December number 
is an interesting and thoughtful estimate, by 
Mr. Barrett H. Clark, of the plays of Lillian 
Hellman. His thesis is that Miss Hellman is a 
philosopher-dramatist whose career as a play- 
wright is marked by a development in her will- 
ingness to let a play speak for itself and by a 
more mature understanding of the problems 
which she poses. Of her last play, The Searching 
Wind, he says, “She is no longer the special 
pleader for this or that type of reform, and she 
is evidently not ridden by the notion that all 
you have to do to win the Good Life is to eradi- 
cate the evil men and substitute the good.” 
That even further development in these direc- 
tions is needed, Mr. Clark indicates in his last 
paragraph: “It is possible, I am convinced, for 
her to speak just as eloquently on behalf of the 
oppressed and the blind if she is willing to for- 
get the immediate good to be won by this re- 
form or that and to concentrate on the far more 
dificult and rewarding task of illuminating the 
world she knows as she sees it, through the power 
of her imagination, without insisting too much 
on guiding and instructing it.” 

This seems like sound criticism. Miss Hell- 
man has written three plays which were very 
successful and to which the adjective “‘powerful” 
may be applied. Yet their power surely does 
not stem primarily from the lessons which they 
may try to teach. It is a question whether The 
Children’s Hour teaches a moral lesson at all; 
as Mr. Clark says, “The child Mary [who] pre- 
cipitates a tragedy ... is almost a monster.” 
In The Little Foxes, as Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch 
truly but rather mildly pointed out, the action 
seems “almost too extraordinary to serve as an 
effective indictment” of the greed of American 
capitalism. And as to Watch on the Rhine, surely 
few in Miss Hellman’s audiences needed to be 
convinced of the righteousness of Kurt’s cause, 
or of the evil of the Nazis. In short, as a moralist 
and philosopher, Miss Hellman is an admirable 
playwright. 

Another interesting article in the December 
issue, and one more directly related to teaching 
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problems, is Mr. Irvin Poley’s 4 Spiral Approach 
to Composition. Few experienced teachers are 
likely to need persuasion of the truth of Mr. 
Poley’s belief that composition may best be 
taught in close conjunction with such other 
aspects of English as grammar and literature, 
but many will enjoy and profit from his des- 
cription of the techniques by which he imple- 
ments that belief. 

— Hucu Kino Wricut, 

The Lawrenceville School, 

Lawrenceville, N. J. 





Libraries 


“Interest, on the part of everybody, seems 
to be so intense in Public Relations that therein 
lies a great danger.” So concludes Dr. Rex 
Harlow, head of the American Council on Pub- 
lic Relations, in a letter quoted by Norman 
Bassett in the Liprary Journat for December 
1. Mr. Bassett’s article, entitled People Are 
Interested —In Themselves!, is a brief introduc- 
tion to “your new problem: effective public re- 
lations,” and goes to considerable lengths to em- 
phasize that P.R. is no neat trick to be picked up 
in off hours, but an art and/or science in its own 
right. In fact, Mr. Bassett makes it clear that 
no sound program in public relations can be 
carried out without the benefit of either thorough 
technical training or the services of a professional 
Public Relations Counselor. ‘Now I have not 
said all this to discourage but genuinely to en- 
courage you,” adds the writer. “I have said 
this much because it is the opinion of Dr. Rex 
Harlow ...” Nevertheless the layman is at 
least embarrassed at recollecting any brash, un- 
professional sorties into the now forbidden field 
of getting-along-with-people and wishes Mr. 
Bassett hadn’t rubbed it in quite so hard at the 
start. No “great danger” from us hereafter. 

“Librarians and library groups,” continues 
Mr. Bassett, “too often look upon Public Rela- 
tions as publicity. . . . Publicity is . . . a most 
important part, but . . . only a part” of public 
relations. “If your library is considering a Public 
Relations program, the preliminary job is first 
to put your house in order.’ This involves a 
complete analysis of the library, including its 
history, aims, ideals, achievements, failures, 
services, needs, and plans for the future, plus 
“the services of a Public Relations Counselor 
on a permanent retainer.” 

Scaling down the implications of this advice 
to the needs of a school library is a profitable 
job. There is no getting away from two facts: 


That the public relations problem is camped 
solidly on the doorsteps of the independent 
schools, and that the best ways of handling it 
have been only imperfectly understood hereto- 
fore. Whatever the library can do toward en- 
hancing its own relationships within the school 
will serve in turn the interests of the school as a 
whole. Pertinent discussion of ways and means 
would have made Mr. Bassett’s article much 
more valuable, but perhaps it would be unwise 
to divulge the cabala to the vulgar. 

A useful study in a comparatively new field 
comes from Charles E. Stow, Librarian of the 
Hill School, in the Lisrary Journat for January 
1. It is called Cataloging the Non-Musical Phono- 
graph Record, a problem which many librarians 
have met in the recent past. Mr. Stow’s find- 
ings, worked out after study of what literature 
exists and of methods in-other libraries, are com- 
prised in a set of eighteen rules covering the 
principal needs of the situation. The rules offer 
interesting parallels to those for cataloging books 
and are simple and logical. A very similar sys- 
tem has worked well for several years at Law- 
renceville. Of equal interest are Mr. Stow’s in- 
troductory remarks upon the varied uses made 
of the non-musical record collection in his li- 
brary. His recommendations are worth noting. 


— GERRISH THURBER, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 





Modern Languages 


The Modern Language Fournal 
December, 1944 

W. H. Rice, General Considerations On Unit 
Lesson Plans In Modern Language Teaching. 
This is an introduction to a series of specimen 
lesson plans in modern language teaching, which 
are to follow in subsequent numbers of the 
Journat. Mr. Rice gives us just plain common 
sense about the importance and procedure of 
lesson planning. It is not stimulating nor ex- 
citing reading, but it is important. ‘“‘A reason- 
ably complete plan . . . might contain a state- 
ment of the purpose of the work to be covered, 
a listing of materials involved, an indication of 
the procedures to be used, evaluative elements 
to check results, and critical notes for future 
reference.” 

_ One observation seems pertinent. Mr. Rice’s 
article emphasizes teacher adaptability and 
thoughtfulness, humility as well as competence. 
This is a refreshing contrast with that type of 
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thinking which is concerned mostly with student 
inadaptability and thoughtlessness. 

T. Huebner, The Teaching of Conversation. 
Oral facility in foreign languages is eventually 
of little use to the majority of students. It is a 
skill that is easily lost through disuse. It should 
have as its basis good grounding in grammar, 
much reading and writing. Most oral practice 
in language classes never reaches the level of 
conversation, but is limited to halting question 
and answer exercises. 

Therefore, in order to teach conversation, 
special and well directed efforts must be made. 
Students must first converse only in memorized 
phrases and sentences on set topics. Next con- 
versation may be developed on a given oral or 
printed selection, and lastly it may turn to the 
spontaneous treatment of a given topic. 

Teachers are cautioned to encourage accur- 
acy but not at the cost of free, unhampered ex- 
pression of thought. 

F. J. Carmody, Phonemic Theory and Prac- 
tice Applied to Teaching of French. In brief this 
is a frontal attack on certain American linguists 
who have insisted that the title “linguist” ap- 
plies exclusively to those American phonemists 
who have rejected the “outworn phonemics of 
the European schools,” chiefly L. Bloomfield, 
M. Emeneau, B. Bloch and G. Trager. Mr. 
Carmody quotes their own writings to show 
their linguistic immaturity, inadequacy and 
arrogance. He contrasts them with the more 
modest Grammont and Vendryes to the form- 
ers’ great disadvantage. 

Yet Mr. Carmody is not casting aspersions 
at linguists, nor at phonemists in general, since 
he includes himself among phonemists, but 
rather at the particular group who are now in 
the saddle and at the road down which they 
have chosen to gallop. 





The French Review 
December, 1944 
L. Landré, Avec Paul Hazard dans Paris 
Libéré. A simple and tender account of the last 
years of this late great critic and writer. 
M. A. Pei, 4n Experiment in Conversation. 
A simple but effective device for stimulating and 
developing conversational skills in students who 
have already acquired some grammatical and 
reading knowledge. In class the teacher poses 





as a Frenchman knowing no English. The class 
arrives suddenly as paratroopers and must get 
information from the friendly Frenchman. Stu- 
dents may use dictionaries, may talk English 
among themselves, may help each other, but 
must make themselves intelligible in French to 
the teacher. 

Or again, the class may arrive at an inn, or 
at a restaurant, or in any French locale or situa- 
tion, with the teacher always in the role of the 
Frenchman. 

Such a program is of course possible only 
with a fairly advanced class. Mr. Pei is mali- 
ciously skeptical of the “ ‘talkie-talkie’ school 
of linguistics.” Needless to say his experiment 
is of more interest and value than his asides. 


— Harris H. Tuomas, 


The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 








CONFERENCE ON THE QUAKER CONCERN 
FOR EDUCATION 


Time: June 26th—July 3rd, 1945 
Place: Haverford College 
Sponsor: Friends’ Council on Education 


20 South 12th Street, Phila. 7 


Chairman: Dean Frances Blanshard of 
Swarthmore College. 


General Statement: Friends have a great tradition 
in the field of education, a dy- 
namic tradition that moves with the times. A 
conference is proposed to examine this tradition, to 
serve as a clearing house for the exchange of ideas 
concerning specific applications of the fundamental 
principles of Quakerism to the field of education. 

It is proposed to have symposia on actual experi- 
ments of general interest, to have group meetings 
of those at the elementary, the secondary, and the 
college levels, as well as on adult education, and 
to offer a series of stimulating lectures that will 
explore new avenues of service. 

The conference is open to all Friends and to 
those of any denomination who share this concern 
for education. Especially invited are teachers, 
staff members, parents, and committee or board 
members. The conference will deal with the re- 
sponsibility of Friends toward public school edu- 
cation, and for making the Quaker contribution to 
education as it represents community life. Lec- 
turers already selected include the leaders of 
thought in Friends schools and colleges as well as 
speakers of other faiths. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Reviewed by Members of the Booklist Committees 


For YouncER Boys AND GIRLS 


THE BELLS OF LEYDEN SING, by Catherine Cote Coblentz 
Andrew Brewster, son of Elder William Brewster, is the hero of this story of the 
Puritan's stay in Holland during the years in which they are preparing to sail 
for America. The English king is persecuting them even in their Leyden refuge, 
and had it not been for Andrew and his friend Rembrandt van Ryn the history 
of the United States might have been very different. Spies, secret tunnels, and 
plenty of excitement. 


Grades 5-9, Longmans, 1944, $2.25 
CHERRYSTONES, by Eleanor Farjeon 


Girls from nine to nineteen will love this charming book of poems which uses 
the old fortune-telling charm of counting cherrystones as its background. 


For girls, Grades 4-up, Lippincott, 1944, $1.25 


CUSTER, FIGHTER OF THE PLAINS, by Shannon Garst, illus. 
by Harvé Stein 


The exciting story of a soldier who lived an ang life and died, as he wished, 
a hero in battle with the Indians of the Plains 


Grades 5—9, Messner, 1944, $2.50 
DORINDA, by Elizabeth Howard 


Dorinda is the story of a frontier girl who has a chance to spend a winter in the 
town of Chicago in the early 1840's. The story includes pleasant accounts 
quilting parties, square dancing, and a wedding in Indiana. Then the scene 
shifts to the rapidly growing town of Chicago where Dorinda attends a female 
seminary. It is well written and interesting. 


For girls, Grades 6-10, Lothrop, 1944, $2.00 


eee mgs AND HER DONKEY, by Jack Bechdolt and Decie 
erwin 
Another charming book for little girls by the authors of Dulcie, or Half a Yard 


of Linsey Woolsey. Dulcie in her pantalettes is a fascinating, adventuresome 
young lady you simply must meet. 


Kindergarten—2, Dutton, 1944, illus., $1.50 
HEARTHSTONE IN THE WILDERNESS, by Erick Berry 


This is an excellent story of pioneer days. Mercie Stark helps her father in 
Gassing '¢ the land of their “lotment”’ all during a summer while her brother 
works for a miller at home in Glens Falls to pay off the last money owing on 


their new home. Both the story of Mercie and that of her brother, Luther, 
are well told. 


Grades 5-8, Macmillan, 1944, illus., $2.00 


IN THE FOREST, Story and pictures by Marie Hall Ets 
A picture book with delightful animal drawings for the smallest child in the 
family. But watch out that big brother doesn’t take it away from him. 

Ages 2-4, Viking, 1944, 36 p., $1.00 


o> NEW MOON, by Isabel McLennan McMeekin, illus, by 
icholas Panesio 
The Shadrow family have reached Kentucky in this their second volume. They 
have settled down in a new cabin on the frontier with their father and Juba. 
It is an exciting place to live and they have a good time too. But life on the 
frontier is not all fun, and the six Shadrows and Winks and Juba meet danger 
more than once before Juba’s magic works. 


Grades 5—up, Messner, 1944, $2.00 
LUTIE, by Margot Austin, illus. by the author 


The author of Peter Churchmouse and Gabriel Churchkitten introduces some new, 
funny animals, cat “Meat,” dog “‘Gone,” and horse ‘“‘Hyde,”’ and the little 
boy, “‘Lutie,”” who starts off to school through hail and high water. 


Grades 1-3, Dutton, 1944, $1.00 
NEW BROOME EXPERIMENT, by Adam Allen 


When two city boys come to spend the summer on the Broome dairy farm 
Nick is not very pleased. How to get along with people is not the only lesson 
Nick learns. This is a dandy farm story and will appeal especially to 4 H’ers. 


Grades 5-8, Lippincott, 1944, $2.00 
MR. WREN’S HOUSE, by Emma L. Brock, illus. by the author 


A simple, cheery little story of the family the Wrens raised in the comfortable 
little brown house in the maple tree. 


Grades K-1, Knopf, 1944, $1.25 
THE PHANTOM FREIGHTER, by Felix Riesenberg, Jr. 


An unarmed merchant vessel sails from San Francisco for the South Pacific on 
a dangerous mission. Enemy agents are on board. There are submarine attacks 
and murder. It is packed with adventure. 


Grades 6-8, Dodd, 1944, $2.00 


RIDERS OF THE GABILANS, by Graham M. Dean 


The cowboys of the Double Springs Ranch worked hard and had a lot of fun 
riding the range, rounding up cattle and competing for prizes at the rodeo. 
The exciting part of the story comes when they find that a high-powered gang 
of rustlers is stealing their cattle. Wesley Denis’ illustrations add greatly to 
this absorbing stor¥ of the West. 


Grades 5-9, Viking, 1944, $2.00 


THE RING AND THE RIDDLE, by M. Ilin and E. Segal, pic- 
tures by Vera Bock 
“Tyan was the youngest son of an old fisherman.” A good way for a fairy story 
to begin. But this is not only a fairy story but a riddle story too. Ivan's ad- 
ventures with the self-sawing saw, the magic horn, and the seven league boots 
all lead him to find his fortune in this most original tale. Lovely pictures and 
good format contribute to making this an outstanding book. 


Grades 1-4, Lippincott, 1944, $2.00 
SANDRA MITCHELL STANDS BY, by Martha Johnson 


Sandra is transplanted suddenly from the life of a popular New York debutante 
to that of being her doctor-father’s housekeeper in a small Maine village. It 
is a difficult change for her, but she finds friends, opportunity for real war- 
work, and plenty of excitement in the village of Logaris Bridge. 


For girls, Grades 6-10, Crowell, 1944, $2.00 


SHEP AND THE BABY, by Helen Hoke, pictures by Diana 
Thorne 
Shep, the watch dog, was not allowed to guard the baby until one day some- 
thing important happened, and the collie was proud and happy to do a big 
job. Miss Thorne’s drawings of Shep are a joy to behold 


Pre-school-3, Messner, 1944, $1.00 
THE SHOO-FLY PIE, by Mildred Jordan, illus. by Henry C. Pitz 


Deborah Weissfinger is an engagimg small girl, too young to milk Star, too 
young to whitewash, too young to pow-wow, but not too young to make the 
best shoo-fly pie Pop ever ate, ‘“‘not too dry, not too wet, chust right." Mildred 
ordan has written a fascinating story of a Pennsylvania Dutch family who 
ive on a farm near Reading, Pennsylvania. The illustrations add much to the 
freshness and humor of this tale. 


Grades 4-7, Knopf, 1944, $2.00 


SILVER FOR GENERAL WASHINGTON, by Enid LaMonte 
Meadowcroft, illus. by Sandra James 
A timely book for young patriots of 1944. Gilbert and Jennifer Emmett spent 
the winter of 1777 in Valley Forge, where they took part in the stirring events of 
those months. How they caught a spy, fed the soldiers, and got silver for 


a Washington makes an exicting story with a splendidly authentic back- 
ground. 


Grades 6-9, Crowell, 1944 


THE TALE OF THE WHITE-FACED HORNET, by Henry B. 
Kane, illus. by the author 
This is the fifth of a series of beautifully photographed ‘“‘Wild World Tales" for 


young people. A fascinating story of the life-cycle of the hornet and “‘tops”’ in 
the picture-story type of 


Grades 2-6, Knopf, 1944, $1.50 
THOSE SMITH KIDS, by Margaret Cabell Self 


Brat, the middle one, tells all in this side-splitting story of ‘those hell-raising 
Smith kids.’" They aren't really bad; they just have lots of good ideas that 
end in trouble. A grand book for the whole family to read aloud. 

Grades 5-up, Dutton, 1944, $2.00 


THUNDERBOLT HOUSE, by Howard Pease 


The Allen family inherit a mansion in San Francisco, complete with a mysterl- 
ous library full of first editions and a mystery about the tragedy of the front 

hall. How events move faster and faster until the earthquake and the great 
fire solve the problems makes thrilling reading. 


Grades 6-9, Doubleday, 1944, $2.00 


TWIN COLTS, by Inez Hogan 
This is the latest book in Inez Hogan's lively Twin Series. 
the Colts and their curiosity, and the pictures are irresistible. 


Pre-School—2, Dutton, 1944, $1.00 
YANKEE THUNDER, by Irwin Shapiro, illus. by James Daugherty 


Many stories grew up around the name of Davy Crockett, the famous pioneer 
and hunter who lost his life at the Alamo. This book gives a very entertaining 
account of this almost legendary American. 


Grades 5-8, Messner, 1944, $2.50 


YOUNG MAN OF THE HOUSE, by Mabel Leigh Hunt, illus. by 
Louis Slobodkin 


When Eben’s doctor-father goes into the service he leaves Eben as man-of-the- 
house to take care of his grandmother, his mother, two little brothers and Pansy, 
a modern stream-lined cow. How Eben hits on a plan to remind himself of 
his responsibilities, even though he has a baseball team on his mind besides a 
few other things, makes a very funny story that old and young will enjoy. 


Grades 4-8, Lippincott, 1944, $1.75 


Both the story of 


For OLpER Boys AND GIRLS 


ANN BARTLETT IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC — The Further 
Adventures of a Navy Nurse, by Martha Johnson 


Ann is a Navy nurse who had earlier escaped from Bataan. 
story of her adventures in Australia and New Guinea. 
yet includes a good deal about the nursing profession. 


Grades 7-10, Crowell, 1944, $2.00 


This book tells the 
It is full of excitement, 
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BUREAUCRACY, A CHALLENGE TO BETTER MANAGE- 
MENT, by J. M. Juram 


This book is not a campaign document, but a dispassionate study of the prob- 
lem of organizing government bureaus. The author writes from experience. 
He has served as assistant administrator in the office of Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration. He does not indulge in name-calling. Instead he explains why dupli- 
cations have arisen and offers concrete plans for simplifying routine business. 


Grades 11-12, Harper, 1944, $2.00 
FIVE YOUNG AMERICAN POETS 


This volume, third in a series, includes verse by Jean Garrigue, Tennessee 
Williams, Eve Merriam, John Frederick Nims, and Alejandro Carrion, the last 
named an Ecuadorean poet whose work is given both in the original Spanish 
and in translation. The book is suitable only for advanced students who have 
a special interest in modern poetry. 


Grade 12, New Directions, 1944, $3.00 
MADE IN THE USSR, by William C. White 


This is a vivid account of everyday life in European and Asiatic Russia. The 
author tells about painting, the ballet, handicrafts, nursery schools, and power 
plants. The book is readable and lively and is an excellent addition to the 
“made in"’ series. 


Grades 9-12, Knopf, 1944, illus., $2.00 


MIRACLES AHEAD, BETTER LIVING IN THE POSTWAR 
AMERICA, by Norman V. Carlisle and Frank B. Latham 
Here are predictions of the many strange and wonderful inventions which will 
transform our lives in the postwar world; the wonders of television, speedy 
travel, new foods, new building materials, and magic medicine. A fascinating 
book. 


Grades 9-12, Macmillan, 1944, frontispiece, $2.75 
NIKOLAI GOGOL, by Vladimir Nabokov 


An interpretation of one of Russia’s greatest writers by an admirer who is well 
known for his own writings. In style as well as in content the critic conveys the 
spirit of the master. A valuable guide for students who are in earnest about 
understanding the Russian mind through the nation’s literature. 


Grade 12, New Directions, 1944, illus., $1.50 


THE PREDICAMENT OF MODERN MAN, by D. Elton True- 
blood 
In plans for the world after the war we should expect the church to reaffirm its 
responsibility and its leadership. A brief and persuasive essay by a college 
leader in religion which those who hope for a vital church cannot afford to pass 
by. 


Grades 10-12, Harper, 1944, $1.00 
PUZZLES FOR EVERYONE, by Julien J. Proskauer 


Almost every kind of puzzle is included in this book. Puzzles with numbers, 
wire, coins, mental puzzles and even some pages of optical illusions. For- 
tunately the answers are also included in case you should start to go quietly 
mad. 


Grades 8-up, Harpers, 1944, $2.00 
THE RED TRACTOR, by Paul Corey 


Young America standing up for the small independent farm against the huge 
co-operatives makes this exciting story different from the general run of farm 
stories. Stan Shield wanted a red tractor, and he got one too, in spite of the 
powerful Fairview Farms Corporation and all their scheming. 


Grades 7-10, Morrow, 1944, $2.00 


THE SEAS OF GOD, edited by Whit Burnett 


The informed editor of Story magazine makes a collection of stories concerned 
with deeper phases of the human spirit, to meet the desire of readers who see in 
the present distress the need for something beyond the mechanical and the ma- 
terial. Authors, forty-nine in all, range from Tolstoy to Lloyd Douglas, and some 
of the stories are excerpts from full-length novels. The book is everywhere 
serious, nowhere dull, and its format makes it an attractive gift volume. 


Grades 10-12, Lippincott, 1944, $3.00 
SIX THOUSAND YEARS OF BREAD, by H. E. Jacob 


The history of mankind in terms of the use of bread, ending with Hitler's strat- 
egy of famine as an agency of conquest. Though the writer has a research 
complex, the text is good reading, welcome supplement to the study of history 
through dates or through abstract economics. 


Grades 10-12, Doubleday, 1944, illus., $4.50 
SMARTER AND SMOOTHER, by Maureen Daly 


A witty and understanding young lady writes an excellent handbook for the 
High School crowd on how to attain the right kind of ‘smoothness’ — poised 
and intelligent ‘‘smoothness’’ as opposed to the cheap variety. 


Grades 8-12, Dodd, 1944, illus., $2.00 


THE WINDING RIVER, by Helen Fuller Orton, drawings by 
Robert Ball 


The French settlement of Azilum on the Susquehanna is the setting of Miss 
Orton's latest book. Antoinette flees from the terrors of the Revolution in 
France and finds liberty and romance in the beautiful forests of Pennsylvania. 


Grades 8-12, Lippincott, 1944, $2.00 
YOUR CAREER IN MUSIC, by Harriet Johnson 


Miss Johnson speaks with authority, as a performer, critic, and vocational ex- 
pert, of the hazards and rewards of music as a career. Whether you aspire to a 
solo career, a symphony orchestra, or swing band position, here are the ways 
and means of attaining your heart's desire. 


Grades 10-up, Dutton, 1944, $3.00 


For PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
THE AUTHORS’ BOOK 


A busy publishing house tells authors how to prepare manuscript and how to 
help further in seeing a book through the press. For high school teachers and 
students the most usable chapters are those on punctuation, capitalization, 
italics, spelling, abbreviation, and numerals— valuable because they give 
briefly and authoritatively rules that are followed in the making of today’s 
books. Good reference guide for the teacher's desk and the library. Too bad 
there is no index. 


Macmillan, 1944, $1.50 
BEQUEST OF WINGS, by Annis Duff 


A book for parents who want to give their children a head start in books and 
other material of culture. The author, herself teacher and librarian, describes 
how an ‘‘awkward pair of parents launched blithely on a career of exploring 
and developing human personality.’’ Her vivid and enthusiastic chapters on 
“Poetry in the Nursery,” ‘Fun with Words,"’ “‘Music My Rampart” are balm 
to the mind of a teacher who looks for parents who can understand his language. 
Schools with “‘cradle rolls’’ might consider making this book required reading of 
all mothers and fathers. 


Macmillan, 1944, $2.00 


HMM ¥ 


Scholarship to Stanford University 


Mr. Francis V. Lloyd, Jr., of St. Paul’s 
School, in behalf of the special committee of the 
Stanford Alumni Club of New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut, asks us to announce that the 
Club will provide funds for tuition for a young 
man or woman from one of these three states!. 
Application for the scholarship may be made in 
writing to Mr. Francis V. Lloyd, Jr., St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, New Hampshire, on or before 
March 15, 1945. The award will be based on 
superior scholastic standing, extra-curricular 
activities, leadership, character and personality 


as evidenced in letters of recommendation and 
school reports. 


Detailed information about Stanford Univer- 
sity will be supplied upon request. Enrollment 
totals about 3,000. Courses are offered in all 
the liberal arts, engineering, law, medicine, 
sciences, business, education, health, humanities, 
and social sciences. 


1 The requirement of residence in one of the three 
states listed will not be held too rigidly, as it is felt by 
the committee that any resident of the East should be 
eligible. 
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PRICE LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


(Mailing costs are additional) 


Non-Member Member 
Definition of Requirements, with examinations of previous year . $ .35 each $ .30 
II 3a: d hn a: ioaia Lah eka we eo ge ha ON ae SO k Sd ik Wie — .20 
ng a dah oy Sake eRe ewe we aeee ee bee’ — .27 
NS i os Bc 4 sing be BUENA be We TR ae Oe Owned i.” 55 
Examination Papers in English, French, Latin, Mathematics 
ee eee 06 « 04 
For past years (so far as they are in seock) . ait ade wis ie Wie 05 “ .03 
Bulletin — 5 numbers a year (5 copies of each issue sent free to 2.00 per .10 
every active member school) ...................-+.++++++e+ Subscription each copy 
Place of the Arts in the Elementary School ................... 15 .10 
Study of Health Procedures and Physical Education ........... 15 .10 
Survey of Modern Languages ........ pghaathe he we edenes .20 15 
Report of Modern Language aii 1 1940 . 5 apa. open 15 12 
Foreign Language Tests (reprint of address by iain. : 10 .08 
Objective Tests in Modern a — of shinee jw 
Traxler) . Kiker hints soe as .10 .08 
Report of in Ninian cnet acelin (reprinted from 
Curriculum Report, 1933) . tii he eat she Mae ioe site ti 35 .30 
Report of a Study of Secondary tondadinn (1933) . ....... Out of print—copies may be 
*Bureau of Research Reports, borrowed 
1936 (Part I — Pupil Guidance, Hobbies, Roll-taking, Faculty 
Retirements, etc.) .....". 50 25 
1938 Study of Libraries in Schools a The Sievsediea: Raesesen 
ree vome 50 25 
1939 Report on the Status é Chases’ in : Pile Sdinsls er 30 .25 
Report of a Conference of Natural Science pease held in New 
York, November, 1936 . er cade eee 25 .25 
Boys’ Own List of Favorite Books died 6, 7, 8, ae 9) . .20 15 
Girls’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7, and 8) .......... AS 12 
Booklists of current publications (issued early in May each year) Jr. Sro Ire Se. 
EE oa aired abe Gtlewbd- os — Jt 
EY 0:00 Ei de euarge necaear es aw #2. 
ER sa ieae ad wane aecde ae 11 .13 any quantity 
errr 10 = =.12 
three-year subscription i decaae 35 40 
ib ua nals oy le Gk Gk en ak be Rae be a5 Oa a8 No Charge 


*Eleven reports have been issued by the Bureau since its establishment in 1926. Of the other eight, only enough 
copies are left for the office files. Schools may borrow them on request. 
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